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Comment 


At the beginning of this new opera season the prospects seem to be 
bright though not perhaps more so than last year. All the same. musical 
life in London is changing, and we may see signs of this change in the 
operatic world as well. 


The breeze seems to be blowing from the concert hall where, as the 
orchestral prospectuses show, performances are announced, en oratorio 
as the French say, of Haydn’s L’infedelta delusa, Ravel’s L’heure espag- 
nole, and Schénberg’s Erwartung, to say nothing of Berlioz’s Romeo and 
Juliet and Damnation of Faust, nor yet of operas by Mozart; we can 
also look forward to the concert suites from Perg’s two operas. Bizet’s 
Dr Miracle will be played at Liverpool, Amahl and the Night Visitors at 
Bournemouth. Concert organizers, who are beginning to be persuaded 
that Beethoven and Tchaikovsky are not the only means to prestige and 
solvency, are giving their audiences the opportunity to become acquainted 
with some important operas that are not as yet standard fare. At Sadler’s 
Wells, if all goes well, we can hope to see and hear three operas by 
Stravinsky during the coming season (The Rake’s Progress is not yet a 
certainty. 


The link between these two pieces of news may be found in the 
suspicion that more concertgoers than formerly are going to the opera. 
They are discovering that music did not end with Richard Strauss and 
Elgar ; they have taken, perhaps, a fancy to the 20th century music which 
the London Philharmonic Society has brought forward in its series 
devoted to the 1900s, or to what the BBC, under William Glock’s new 
régime, is making more readily available. They have filled Sadler’s Wells 
for a double bill of Bartok and Stravinsky (though alas not for Schén- 
berg and Searle during the New Opera Company’s last season). And they 
are looking for more—at least, concert managers, who do not normally 
ring the fire-bell before they have smelt the smoke, are willing to offer 


them more. 


What about the regular operagoer? Is his interest confined to the 
operas that his parents, indeed his grandparents, were brought up on? 
Sadler’s Wells evidently does not think so; and Covent Garden’s new 
subscription system more or less instructs its patrons to support Jenufa 
and Wozzeck as well as Verdi and Wagner—perhaps this is a preliminary 
to the still-postponed production of Schénberg’s Moses und Aron as well 
as regular performances of Britten’s operas ; we would like to think so. 


Meanwhile Mr Glock at the BBC promises a broadcast of Britten’s 
Billy Budd, which Covent Garden has evidently given up as a lost 
cause. What about Gloriana, which Josef Krips conducted in concert 
form in America, with great success? And what about some more of the 
key classics of 20th century opera? It is not necessary that everybody 
should love them, but it is necessary for us all to make their acquaintance 
if our love of opera is not to become fossilized. 


The illustrations on pp. 665, 667 and 670 are of Filippo Sanjust's 
designs for ‘La Sonnambula’ at Covent Garden. 











An Introduction to ‘La Sonnambula’ 
by Andrew Porter 


In 1830 a group of Milanese noblemen and merchants decided to 
sponsor an opera season of unusual interest and splendour. They failed 
to obtain the Scala, and settled for the Teatro Carcano, a theatre until 
then used for plays and occasional lyric seasons of minor importance. To 
lead their company they engaged the greatest soprano and tenor of the 
day, Giuditta Pasta and Giambattista Rubini, supported by several other 
singers of distinction. They commissioned new works from the two 
principal young opera composers of the day, Donizetti and Bellini. For 
both, the librettist was to be the celebrated poet and dramatist Felice 
Romani. Donizetti’s subject was Anna Bolena; and Bellini’s, Hernani, 
based on Victor Hugo’s play. 


Bellini’s previous opera, [ Capuletti e i Montecchi (with a Romani 
libretto, and Pasta as Romeo), had been given with success at the Fenice 
that March. In May the composer was stricken with a serious, almost 
fatal fever. He passed the summer in convalescence on Lake Como, in 
idyllic and peaceful surroundings. Pasta had a villa there (the Villa 
Roda at Blevio, formerly belonging to Mme Ribier, the Empress 
Josephine’s wealthy dressmaker), a meeting-place for intellectuals, writers 
and artists. Bellini stayed at the Villa Passalacqua at Moltrasio, opposite 
Blevio. Romani was there too: possibly at the Villa Roda, more prob- 
ably at the Villa Passalacqua. On July 15 Bellini wrote from Como: 
‘Hernani pleases me well, and so it does Pasta and Romani, and everyone 
who has read it; at the beginning of September I set to work’. But in 
November, from Milan: “The poet and the countryside drove me mad: 
the countryside because one had to send specially to Milan for everything 
one wanted ; and the poet because, pondering still on how to handle the 
subject, he has not yet been able to begin the libretto ; and we are, as you 
see, at November 17 and I have not yet composed one note’. On 
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December 26 Anna Bolena inaugurated the Carcano season, while on the 
same night the Scala opened with I Capuletti e i Montecchi. Bellini, 
naturally, was at the latter. A few days later, he had abandoned Hernani 
and begun work on La Sonnambula. 


Why? No easy question to answer: from 1882 for four years the 
pages of the Gazzetta Musicale rang with argument on this subject. 
Today, reading through the old controversy (reprinted in 1902 by 
Antonino Amore, the most vehement of the disputants), we can reach no 
very firm conclusion. Florimo seems to have drawn a veil over the 
reasons for the change of subject. But Romani’s widow, Emilia Branca, 
declared in 1882, long after the event, that ‘the music [of La Sonnambula] 
was written in large part before the words’, and went on to describe in 
suspiciously circumstantial detail how Bellini, despairing of being able to 
produce an opera seria which could rival Anna Bolena, went to Romani 
and begged him for a new libretto ‘on a pastoral subject’. Scherillo, 
Bellini’s early biographer and the main object of Amore’s attacks, con- 
curred in this view. But we must set against it Bellini’s letter of January 
3: ‘Know that I am no longer writing Hernani, since the subject required 
some modification at the hands of the police, and therefore Romani, so 
as not to compromise himself, has abandoned it; now he is writing La 
Sonnambula, or I Due Fidanzati Svizzeri, and I began the introduction 
to it last night: you see I have to write this opera too in a short space 
of time, since it must be staged on February 20 at the latest’. In favour 
of Signora Romani’s explanation for the change of subject we can cite 
Bellini’s jealousy of Donizetti, well documented in his letters. In favour 
of Bellini’s statement, the facts that Hugo’s play was known to be inflam- 
matory (there were riots at the Paris performances) ; and that in 1834, in 
a letter to Ricordi, quoted in French by Pougin (the original, alas, is lost), 
Bellini makes a passing reference to ‘my Hernani which was banned’. 
Here he also says: ‘Did I not write my Sonnambula between January 11 
and March 6? But that was a special case, and then I had some ideas 
from my Hernani’. Some ideas, not—as Amore was quick to point out— 
the greater part of the music!. = 

Romani took the subject of La Sonnambula, down to small details 
of the action, from the ballet La Somnambule, with a book by Scribe, 
choreography by Jean Aumer, and music by Hérold, which had first been 
performed at the Paris Opéra in 1827. At that time La Somnambule was 





1 Five numbers from Hernani have survived, in varying states of completion. 
The most extensive is a duet for Hernani and Elvira, the andante of which 
later that year became the Norma trio ‘Oh! di qual sei tu vittima’, and the 
stretta—without change of words!—the Norma-Adalgisa ‘Si fino all’ore’. 
The opening of a duet for Don Carlos and Elvira suggested Oroveso’s ‘Ah 
del Tebro’. Amore declared that there was no trace of La Sonnambula to be 
found among the Hernani sketches, but Francesco Pastura discovered, on 
the back of one of the sheets, a phrase that reappears in the chorus ‘In 
Elvezia non v’ha rosa’. Pasta’s role, incidentally, was to have been Hernani 
himself. Don Carlos is the tenor, and Elvira a lighter soprano. As a post- 
script to the episode we have Romani’s remark when, many years later, he 
first saw Verdi’s Ernani, to Piave’s libretto: ‘Oh, the pity of it! Such a 
fine subject, and so badly handled!’ 
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recognized (by Le Corsaire) as ‘by no means an ordinary ballet, but a 
little drama, perfect as a whole, delightful in detail, characterized by two 
situations, one lively and bold, the other moving and pathetic, which 
would have ensured the success of an ordinary play’. By 1830 it had 
reached not only London, but the English provinces. (At the King’s, it 
followed IJ/ Pirata, the first Bellini opera to be heard in London). Romani 
wished to spice the situation by making Amina the love-child of Count 
Rodolfo, born after he had left the neighbourhood: but Bellini would 
not hear of it. A trace of this idea remains, however, in the cabaletta of 
‘Vi ravviso’", when the Count addresses Amina: 


Tu non sai con quei begli occhi 
Come dolce il cor mi tocchi, 
Qual richiami ai pensier miei 
Adorabile belta. 
Era dessa, qual tu sei, 
Sul mattino dell’eta.2 
And in the following scene, when the sleepwalking Amina first appears, 
the words: : 
La forosetta ell’é che al mio pensiero 
Si leggiadre richiama amate forme,5 
have been struck out in the autograph, and replaced by the present: 


Quest’é la villanella 
Che dianzi agli occhi miei parve si bella‘. 
It is not my purpose to write an ‘appreciation’ of La Sonnambula; 
but I would urge anyone who has even the smallest command of Italian 
to obtain the Ricordi libretto, and read the verses as poetry. Perhaps 





~w 


Thou dost not know how with those fair eyes thou dost touch my heart, how 
thou dost recall to my thoughts adorable beauty. She was as thou art in the 
morning of her life. 

The country-beauty it is, who recalls to my mind that image so charming 
and beloved. 

This is the country-girl who just now seemed so fair to my eyes. 
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only the book of L’Elisir d’ Amore (also by Romani) can equal the felicity 
of these lines which inspired Bellini to his most eloquent recitatives, and 
to a sustained quality of gentle, lyric invention that makes La Sonnam- 
bula unique. One example must serve, the duet of reconciliation between 
Elvino and Amina. Elvino has accused his betrothed of flirting with the 
Count ; in loving accents she chides him, and this is his apology: 


ELVINO 
Perdono! 
Son geloso del zefiro errante 
Che ti scherza col crine, col velo ; 
Fin del sol che ti mira dal cielo, 
Fin del rivo che specchio ti fa. 


AMINA 
Son, mio bene, del zefiro amante, 
Perché ad esso il tuo nome confido ; 
Amo il sol, perché teco il divido, 
Amo il rio, perché l’onda ti da.5 


But the gentleness of Bellini’s music must not be taken to mean that 
limpid simplicity is all that is required of an Amina. ‘The character of 
Amina’, wrote Romani, in a very interesting passage reprinted by his 


widow, 

although at first it may seem easy to represent, is perhaps more difficult 
than a great many others which are deemed highly important. The actress 
must be playful, ingenuous and innocent, and at the same time impassioned, 
sensitive and loving. She must have a cry for joy as for sorrow, an accent 
for reproof as for entreaty. She must show in every motion, in every 
glance, in every sigh, that elusive combination of the idealized and the 
realistic as is to be perceived in certain paintings by Albani, and heard in 
certain idylls of Theocritus. Finally her singing must be simple and at the 
same time adorned, spontaneous yet scrupulously controlled, perfect yet 
showing no signs of study. Thus the role was created by the poetic 
intellect of Bellini, and thus it was realized by Giuditta Pasta. 

La Sonnambula had its first performance on March 6, 1831. The 
next day Bellini wrote to a friend: ‘Herewith the joyful news of the 
resounding success that my opera had last night at.the Carcano ... I 
assure you that Rubini and Pasta are two angels, who excited the public 
to an enthusiasm bordering on madness’. In September of the same year 
Pasta and Rubini brought the opera to the King’s, but its extreme 
popularity in this country dates from the Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden performances of 1833-5, sung in English, and led by Maria 
Malibran. Bellini, who heard his opera in Drury Lane, left a vivid 
account of his enthusiasm for Malibran’s Amina. One phrase in 
particular, ‘Ah, m’abbraccia’, from the final allegro, ‘gave me so intense 
a delight that, forgetting that I was in an English theatre . . . and throw- 





5 Literally: Forgive me! I am jealous of the wandering zephyr which plays 
with thy hair, with thy veil; even of the sun which looks at thee from 
heaven, even of the stream which reflects thee. 

My dearest, I am fond of the zephyr, for to it I confide thy name. I 
love the sun, for I share it with thee; I love the brook, for its water gives 
thee [my image]. 
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ing overboard the modesty that an author should simulate even though 
he may not feel it, I was the first to yell Viva! Viva! Brava! Brava! and 
to applaud as loudly as I could’, in an ‘almost volcanic transport’ which 
astonished ‘the blond sons of Albion’. After the performance Malibran 
approached the composer—this was their first meeting—and ‘flinging her 
arms around my neck, greeted me in the highest transport of joy, with 
my four notes, Ah, m’abbraccia! My emotion was at its peak. I thought 
I was in Paradise’. From this date, Bellini was infatuated with the 
bewitching Malibran. His old friend Pasta (who was in London at 
the time introducing Norma to Covent Garden) remarked that he would 
hardly be able to get away from London without having to fight a duel 
with M. Bériot (Malibran’s lover, later her husband). 


Malibran’s Amina was deemed the pinnacle of operatic performance, 
both for its acting and its singing. ‘Both are close upon perfection ; and 
taking the extraordinary combination of the two in One person into 
consideration, her performance may, on the whole, be described as 
reaching it. We cannot say more; we dare not say less’. That is The 
Times; and every critic and connoisseur of the age seems to concur. 
Grisi, though she made other Pasta roles such as Norma and Anna 
Bolena her own, could not meet this challenge. She did sing Amina at the 
King’s Theatre in 1834, but thereafter (even though Malibran had died in 
1836) ceded the role to Persiani, both at the King’s and later at Covent 
Garden ; and it was one of the few parts she did not wrest from Mali- 
bran’s sister, Pauline Viardot, who made her Covent Garden début as 
Amina in 1848 (Grisi did, however, forbid her husband Mario to partner 
the new singer). 


Meanwhile for three seasons, 1847-9, Jenny Lind delighted audiences 
at Her Majesty’s (as the King’s had now become) with her Amina. She 
sang this role more often than any other: almost a third of her appear- 
ances outside Stockholm were in La Sonnambula. Foremost among her 
admirers was Her Majesty herself, who noted in her Diary these impres- 
sions of Lind’s ‘Ah non credea’: 

It was all piano, and clear and sweet, and like the sighing of a 
zephyr, yet all heard. Who could describe those long notes, drawn out 
till they quite melt away, that shake which becomes softer and softer. 
those very piano and flute-like notes—and those round fresh tones which 
are so youthful? 

Malibran had been approved for her realistic approach: ‘thus, in that 
sleep-walking scene, unlike other great representatives of the part, she 
adopted the bond-fide night-cap of the peasant girl, and the loose garment 
of a sleeper; her tricot stockings were so transparent as to veil her feet 
but imperfectly’®. Lind was now praised for ‘the fact that whereas it was 
usual for prima donnas to send a “super” across the plank in the sleep- 
walking scene, Mdile Lind always went herself, carrying a candle with her 
eyes fixed in sleep, the whole a perilous and nerve-wracking undertaking 
adding to the singer’s efforts’. With that touch of priggishness which 
marks so many of her utterances, Jenny Lind told her biographer that ‘I 





6 Mme Callas plays this scene in bare feet—but without night-cap! 
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should have been ashamed to stand before the audience, pretending I had 
crossed the bridge, if I had not really done it’. 


Such was the popularity of La Sonnambula in England that in 1888 
H. Sutherland Edwards could write that ‘it has been performed in English 
and Italian certainly more often than any other two, and perhaps than 
any other three operas’. Amina was a favourite début role. Patti’s Covent 
Garden début was as Amina, in 1861 ; she sang the part there for twelve 
consecutive years, and again in 1878. In 1872 Patti shared the role with 
another débutante, Emma Albani (1872-80, and 1883), while in 1880 
Albani shared it with Marcella Sembrich, yielding it to her for the two 
following seasons. Amina was Marie van Zandt’s début role both at Her 
Majesty’s (1879, aged 18) and at Covent Garden (1889); this Belgian 
soprano, ‘to her honour be it recorded, crossed the bridge . . . exactly 
as Mdlle Lind had done’. But by 1890, when Etelka Gerster made her 
début as Amina, the enthusiasm for Bellini’s opera had begun to wane. It 
was not revived for twenty years, until Tetrazzini and McCormack sang 
it for three successive seasons (1909-11). Thereafter it disappeared from 
London until the Drury Lane revival of 1958, with Renata Scotto. 
Famous Elvinos in London have been Rubini’?, Templeton (Malibran’s 
partner), Mario, Sims Reeves and McCormack; famous Rodolfos 
Tamburini, Lablache, Santley, Faure and Edouard de Reszke. In Italy 
the opera has never been forgotten: the principal Aminas of our time 
have ben Toti dal Monte, Lina Pagliughi, Margherita Carosio, and Maria 
Callas. 
‘Much of this article was originally written to accompany the Cetra (Rare 


Records) recording of La Sonnambula, and i»ese passages are reprinted by 
permission of that company.] 





? As Bellini wrote it, this Rubini role lies extremely high, as high as that 
of Arturo in / Puritani; but this has escaped comment owing to the practice, 
adopted already in the 19th century, of printing much of the tenor’s music 
(and the duet ‘Prendi, l’anel ti dono’) in downward transpositions—a full 
major third lower in the case of ‘Ah, perché non posso odiarti’ ! 
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Organizing an Opera Audience 
by Jay Klees 


‘Attendance was 97.2% capacity’ . . . ‘96% capacity’ . . . ‘97% 
capacity’. These are the happy figures one finds in reports of average 
attendance for the 1958-1959 season by three of the world’s important 
opera companies. The purpose of this article is to explore briefly some 
of the methods these and other companies use to achieve such results. 


Many opera fans may ask, ‘Why should we care?’ In answer it 
may be suggested that every opera-lover naturally wants opera to continue 
to flourish, and become in fact much more widely produced and more 
flourishing than it is today. The future of opera, and the expansion of 
opera, certainly depends on the continuance and growth of outside 
financial support. It is reasonable to suggest that nothing encourages 
those who provide this support—be they government officials who control 
subsidies or private individuals who open their own purses—as effectively 
as the evidence of broad public interest that well-filled opera houses 
provide. 

Probably almost every opera-lover has had at least once the irritating 
experience of hearing a fine performance of an interesting opera in an 
auditorium with a discouraging number of empty seats. On such an 
occasion one feels that a treasurable operatic experience is being missed 
by many who should be there. But an even sadder aspect of the matter 
is that an opera company that allows this to happen very often is 
endangering its own existence. Fortunately the leading opera manage- 
ments appear to recognize their dual responsibility of producing excellent 
performances on their stages, and near-capacity audiences for their opera 
houses. 

The problems in filling an opera house—and the techniques used 
for solving them— differ widely, but the general limits of the field can 
be marked by a few contrasting examples. At one extreme we may cite 
the Metropolitan Opera of New York, the running expenses of which are 
more than £4,000 a performance, and which does not receive a single 
dollar of municipal, state, or federal subsidy. It must therefore derive 
a relatively high proportion of its income from ticket ‘sales. In seeking 
examples from the other end of the scale, we fortunately have more 
choice. One good example is the Hamburg State Opera, which receives 
a subsidy of over £400,000 annually to support its ten-month season, and 
is far less dependent than the Metropolitan upon ticket income. Yet both 
these houses, like a number of other leading companies, achieve average 
attendance figures of well over 90% capacity. In the 1958-1959 season 
the Metropolitan Opera played to 97.2% capacity; the Hamburg State 
Opera averaged about 96%. 


A logical way to reduce the element of chance in securing a well-filled 
auditorium is to rely as little as possible on single seat sales. The Bavarian 
State Opera at Munich in the 1958-1959 season sold 70% of all available 
seats to subscribers, students, and various organized groups. The compar- 
able figure for the Hamburg State Opera was 66%; while the Hanover 
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Landestheater reported 86% of its tickets sold through such channels! 
The Metropolitan Opera also ensures attendance by selling a high percent- 
age of its seats to advance subscribers ; the pre-season total of such sales 
has been over $1,500,000 in each of the last few seasons. 


The pricing of tickets to those who buy far in advance—or commit 
themselves to buy—is naturally very different at the Metropolitan, with its 
severe financial problems, from the practice at the subsidized opera houses 
in Europe. Metropolitan Opera subscribers pay the full box-office price 
for their tickets, pay for their entire subscription before the season begins, 
and in addition are asked for an extra contribution of 10°% or 20% of 
the total price, which many are willing and able to give. The well- 
subsidized European opera houses can afford to be less demanding. La 
Monnaie in Brussels gives its subscribers a 20% price reduction, and this 
is not at all uncommon. In some German opera houses discounts for 
subscribers may run up to 30% or even higher. In addition, some 
managements permit subscribers to buy a certain number of extra seats 
at a special reduced price, and give them the privilege of exchanging 
tickets a few times in the season for a different performance of the same 
work. 


In selling tickets to large groups, the Metropolitan Opera practice 
also differs from that in subsidized houses. The ‘Met’ sells about 5°% of 
its performances, or from seven to eight a season, to organizations which 
resell the tickets at higher prices to those who are interested in their 
work, thus making a profit. In German opera houses, group sales play 
a far more important role, as a few examples show. In 1958-1959, the 
Hamburg State Opera sold 41.3% of all its seats to subscribers, but the 
Volksbiihne, students, and other groups accounted for an additional 25%. 
At the Bavarian State Opera these figures were virtually reversed, 22% of 
seats being sold to subscribers, and 39% to the Volksbiihne, other groups, 
and students. The Deutsche Oper am Rhein at Diisseldorf sold about 
50% more tickets to students and various organizations than it did to 
subscribers. These sales to groups and students were generally at prices 
40%, or even more below the regular box office price. Thus a large part 
of the total ticket sale was made at substantially reduced prices ; at least 
60% of the seats at Hamburg in 1958-1959 were sold at such discounts, 
with the same being true of the Bavarian State Opera. 


In cultivating the younger generation, the Metropolitan follows a 
procedure not unlike that of some other opera houses. Each season it 
offers seven or more extra matinées, at reduced prices. sponsored by the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild. Tickets for these are sold through public high 
schools and parochial schools. Some German opera houses also offer 
performances exclusively for students; the Hamburg State Opera, for 
example, regularly gives these on Sunday mornings. As at the Metro- 
politan, the benefit to the opera is in building audiences for the future, 
rather than in adding to the occupied seats in the regular season. The 
Bavarian State Opera follows a different plan. It distributes from 800 
to 1,000 tickets each month, for various regular repertory performances, 
at reduced prices, to students in Munich schools, and also supplies an 
additional 400 to 500 tickets each month to students in schools within 
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about 60 miles of the city. In addition, shortly before each performance, 
any tickets remaining unsold are made available to students at a price of 
DM 2.20 (approximately three shillings and sixpence). 


One method of augmenting audiences used by some German opera 
houses is to give special consideration to groups from certain suburbs of 
the city, or even from towns some distance away. The Frankfurt Opera 
has regular subscription evenings for certain localities near the city, such 
as Isenburg. And ticket agencies selling tickets to the Bavarian State 
Opera, to give another example, organize transportation to bring their 
customers in groups from such towns as Freising, Bad Télz, and Tegernsee, 
which are some twenty-five to thirty-five miles from Munich. 


In this very brief survey of contrasting operatic practices an ocean 
apart, one may marvel that such divergences in ticket selling exist. But it 
must be borne in mind that in the United States, thoroughly professional 
and well-produced opera is still relatively scarce. An astute opera 
management with a first-class product to sell (meaning in this case the 
Metropolitan Opera under Mr Bing) is offering its tickets in what is 
basically a seller’s market, and can benefit by that. In Europe, the buyer 
has the upper hand. But in both areas, responsible management does not 
scamp its job of providing the largest possible audiences for its singers to 
delight. 


This article was planned earlier this year, before Covent Garden had 
announced its ‘trial’ subscription series. Truth to tell, we did not really 
believe that Covent Garden would embark on its scheme so soon, and 
the article wes originally intended to stimulate further discussion on the 
subject, and perhaps elicit a reply from the Opera House’s Administration 
—this is hardly necessary now. 

We have decided to go ahead with the article, none-the-less, for it 
contains some further suggestions and ideas on this subject that might 
well be adopted in the future by Covent Garden. 

As will be seen, Mr Klees, who lives in New York, has based his 
article on the American scene, and has drawn most of his material from 
conditions obtaining in Germany (notably Diisseldorf, Hamburg and 
Munich). Some of the schemes that these and other German houses use 
to attract various local groups to the opera house could well be adapted 
to the British scene. Indeed as far as special performances of opera for 
young people and students are concerned, a start has already been made 
here by Sir Robert Mayer with his ‘Your Opera Nights’ series, which 
was launched last year at Sadler’s Wells with great success. 

Eventually, perhaps, Covent Garden will also find it possible to 
organize something on these lines, and to arrange some kind of intro- 
ductory lectures to the operas in the repertory. This latter activity could 
eventually lead to the formation of a ‘Friends of Covent Garden’ 
organization, something that we know Sir David Webster has long been 
thinking about. 
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“**The finest coloratura singing put on 
records in 25 years’—that is Decca’s billing 
for Joan Sutherland’s first major issue .. . 
My only doubt about Decca’s claim is that 
it is far too modest . . . in my sober view— 
after the drunken ecstasy of first hearing 
this record—Sutherland can stand the 
closest comparison with Ponselle, with 
Tetrazzini, with anyone .. . and there is no 
doubt at all that Sutherland gains enor- 
mously from recording in the age of LP.”’ 


f 4 EDWARD GREENFIELD, The Guardian 
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Joan Sutherland 
by Lionel Dunlop 


Eleven years ago a young 
Australian soprano took the first 
step on her road to fame by 
winning the Sydney ‘Sun Aria’ 
competition with her singing of 
‘Ritorna Vincitor’ from Verdi's 
Aida. Soon afterwards, in 1950, 
with ‘Voi lo sapete’ from Mas- 
cagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana and 
‘Dich, teure Halle’ from Wagner's 
Tannhduser, she won the Mobil 
Quest with its prize of £A.1,000, 
and was thus enabled to come to 
London for further study. 

Opera connoisseurs, ignorant of those antipodean laurels, found cause 
to hope that Australia had produced another remarkable voice when, on 
the evening of Maria Callas’s début at the Royal Opera House in Norma, 
on November 8, 1952, and in the company of Ebe Stignani as Adalgisa, 
a tall young soprano was heard authoritatively bestowing on the role of 
Clotilde a vocal distinction it does not usually command. In the reviews 
by the national press, Joan Sutherland was favourably noticed in the 
triumph of Callas and Stignani. Actually her début at Covent Garden 
had been made a few days earlier, on October 28, 1952, as the First Lady 
in Mozart’s Magic Flute, a role which does not normally draw attention 
to itself. 

Joan Sutherland was born in 1928 at Point Piper in Sydney, where 
she grew up. Her mother had an excellent mezzo-soprano voice — and 
still has, Miss Sutherland enthusiastically insists. From an early age she 
began to practise her mother’s exercises based on bel canto technique of 
the old school, at first purely in imitation. Later her mother allowed her 
to use these exercises, singing in the middle register only; but, wisely, 
she did not attempt to force or train the child’s voice in any way. Miss 
Sutherland insists that, from the first, her voice was naturally placed, 
and its training has consisted merely in developing and strengthening it 
throughout its full range. Her musical education in Australia was not 
undertaken at a conservatoire. She was privately trained by Ada Dickens, 
who decided that hers was a dramatic soprano voice. As a result she 
began her career in Australia by singing Wagner and other heavy roles 
at the early age of about twenty in what she describes as a big, rather 
wild, voice. Hence, too, her choice of her Australian prize-winning arias. 

Coming to London in 1951, Joan Sutherland trained for a year at the 
Royal College of Music. She is now, however, of the opinion that this 
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formal training was not an important formative influence, although of 
Clive Carey, personally, she speaks with grateful affection for having 
rationalised in technical terms her technique of voice production, which 
had formerly been mainly intuitive. In 1952 for an audition at the Royal 
Opera, together with arias from Le Cid and La Gioconda, she sang (the 
shadow of coming events) ‘Qui la voce’ from Bellini’s J Puritani, in which 
opera eight years later in a production by Gianfranco Enriquez 
specially staged for her she was to enjoy a resounding success at 
Glyndebourne and Edinburgh. Her engagement for the Royal Opera 
followed. After her Covent Garden début and the night before her 
appearance in Norma, she had given her Wigmore Hall recital, that rite 
almost obligatory for ‘finished’ students. But Joan Sutherland had now 
made her mark. 

Then regarded as a dramatic soprano of Wagnerian scope, she had 
in the course of the Royal Opera’s 1952 and 1953 seasons sung some 
major roles during provincial tours, but her roles at Covent Garden itself 
were, with rare exceptions, still secondary. Of her appearance in Der 
Freischiitz in May, 1954, we find that perceptive critic, the late Cecil 
Smith, in opera for July, 1954, tartly criticising the Royal Opera’s 
short-sightedness: ‘Up to now the Covent Garden management has kept 
the talents of the Australian soprano, Joan Sutherland, pretty much 
hidden under a bushel. Once, about a year and a half ago, she was 
slipped into the part of Amelia in A Masked Ball at the last moment, 
but the press was kept in ignorance of this move until after the fact ; and 
I gather she has also sung in Aida.’ Then in terms which, allowing for 
the maturing of her experience, are still an apt description of the big- 
framed young woman just over thirty who now commands the interest 
of the major opera houses, he continued of her Agathe: ‘With a 
competence as impressive as it was modest, she established herself as 
one of the whitest hopes of the soprano department. Her voice is a true 
operatic lyric soprano. It is large enough to carry across the orchestra 
all the time in all registers. It is round and rich, yet pure and clear. 
Her A flats in ‘Und ob die Wolke’ were as enchanting in texture as any 
tones we have heard all year. . . . There is nothing about her basic 
method of singing that should keep her from developing all the flexibility 
in the world. Her characterization was somewhat unformed, but whatever 
she did was honourable and right. She must learn not to present her face 
to the audience in full profile, as many another singer with a prominent 
chin has had to; in other regards her aspect is agreeable, for she is quiet, 
natural and unmannered. . . . She should become and remain an 
important asset to the company.’ 

Earlier, in London, she met again Richard Bonynge, a young 
Australian pianist, whom she had known in Sydney and whom she 
eventually married. He was coaching her, and, when she began to sense 
that her voice was not big enough for Wagner by European opera-house 
standards, he persuaded her to develop those upper notes which she 
sometimes threw off in high spirits at home. Thus the voice, flexible 
enough already in its lower registers, as described by Cecil Smith, was 
extended with dazzling clarity and fluency to an easily produced F in alt. 
He also turned her attention back to traditional bel canto and the 
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Joan Sutherland in four of her roles. Top left, Agathe ; top right, The 
Israelite Woman in ‘Samson’ ; bottom left, Gilda—all at Covent Garden ; 
bottom right, Donna Anna at Vancouver 


nineteenth century Italian operas written for that technique of which he 
is an enthusiast. 

How successfully her interests were aroused, her subsequent career 
has shown — an interest which is reflected in her South Kensington flat, 
whose walls are decorated with fascinating period coloured prints of 
famous women singers of the late eighteenth and the nineteenth century, 
Miss Sutherland could be identified as the latest in their long line. 
Yet, at first, there was the difficulty of being accepted as a coloratura. 
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Her chance eventually came in the Royal Upera’s new production of 
Tales of Hoffmann in the 1954-55 season. She first took over the role 
of Antonia ; but, in time, sang the other two female roles, Olympia and 
Giulietta as well, and, as the mechanical doll, her ease and brilliance 
convinced. She gave an exciting foretaste of her growing skill and beauty 
of tone in fioratura when, on January 27, 1955, she created the role of 
Jenifer in Michael Tippett’s Midsummer Marriage, where interesting and 
effective use of traditional ornamentation are made in an unconventional 
manner. Miss Sutherland found that experience very rewarding and 
fascinating ; but, she added wryly of the confused philosophic symbolism 
of this allegory, ‘I wish we all had had a better idea of what it was 
about.’ 

Engagements in B.B.C. opera broadcasts compensated in some degree 
for the considerable gap in her stage appearances during the Royal 
Opera’s 1955-56 season when her son was born. She sang the title role 
in Weber’s Euryanthe on September 30, 1955, and later Vitellia in 
Mozart’s Clemenza di Tito. The Marchese in La Buona Figliuola 
followed. 

Now, side by side with the purely lyrical roles, Antonia, Micaéla, 
Pamina and the Countess, she began to appear in coloratura roles. 
In Rigoletto she was an exquisite, dazzling Gilda in the fioratura of 
the earlier part, and pathetically moving in the latter half. An all- 
Australian cast is remembered at Covent Garden, with fellow Australians 
Albert Lance (the Duke), now at the Paris Opéra, and John Shaw 
(Rigoletto) on February 8, 1958. A few weeks earlier she had sung 
Desdemona in three performances of Otello, when she found so much 
inspiration in the magnificent artistry of Ramon Vinay. Besides being 
the first Eva in Covent Garden’s new production of The Mastersingers 
on January 28, 1957, she created on January 16, 1958, the Second Prioress 
in Covent Garden’s production of Poulenc’s Dialogues des Carmiélites. 
Her dignified bearing and vocal authority gave to Mother Lidoine, a 
simple woman of the people, ‘good 
at keeping her accounts straight’, an 
assured serene confidence and 
directness, this latter, perhaps, 
deriving from the common Aus- 
tralian heritage. 

Then, on February 17, 1959, 
she fully established herself as an 
international artist when _ she 
appeared in Lucia di Lammermoor, 
specially staged for her by the 
Royal Opera in Franco Zeffirelli’s 
production. Something of the 
dazzling triumph which she was to 
achieve could have been guessed 
from her singing of the Lucia Mad 





Joan Sutherland as Mother Lidoine 
Derek Allen in ‘The Carmelites’ 
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Rehearsing Lucia with Zeffirelli at the Paris Opéra 


Scene in a lecture recital for the Opera Circle in November, 1957, in the 
Crush Bar of the Royal Opera House, and from her appearance in Graf’s 
odd staging of Handel’s Samson in November, 1958, when she enlivened 
its last part with her assured bravura in ‘Let the Bright Seraphim’, which 
literally stopped the show in all those performances in which she 
appeared. 

Yet this was not her first acquaintance with Donizetti’s coloratura 
heroines. In 1957 she had sung, in a B.B.C. broadcast of L’Eremitaggio 
di Liverpool, Liverpool’s Emily, the roughly sketched prototype of 
Donizetti’s later ill-used unsophisticates: Scottish Lucy, French Linda 
and the 2Ist’s Marie. In Lucia her triumph was complete. She proved 
herself not only a great singer in bel canto style, but a sincere and deeply 
moving artist. Always generous in her praise of fellow artists, Miss 
Sutherland : gratefully acknowledges the skilled guidance in acting out 
the drama given by Zeffirelli, and the expert musical tuition by Tullio 
Serafin, that veteran maestro who conducted this production’s first 
performances. The Royal Opera’s backing and her admirers’ faith were 
now amply justified. Following her resounding first night success, the 
B.B.C., belatedly but prudently, altered its schedules to allow the relaying 
of a complete performance. European impresarios and opera houses 
began to negotiate for her services. 


Glyndebourne, always alive to the potentialities of new artists, had 
already noted her. In 1956 she sang in her first engagements there, a 
radiant and gently dignified Countess in Nozze di Figaro, as well as the 
First Lady in Zauberfléte ; and in its 1957 season she gave a dazzling 
display of vocal fireworks as Madame Herz, one of the rival prima 
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donnas in Mozart’s Schauspieldirektor—‘top F’s and all’, Miss Sutherland 
gaily added. This year, besides appearing-as Donna Anna, she enjoyed 
at Glyndebourne in Bellini’s J Puritani, specially mounted for her, a 
triumph possibly even greater than that for Lucia. An outstandingly tine 
vocal performance with the most dazzling skill and brio in fioratura was 
allied to a sympathetic portrayal of a radiant young girl, later charged 
by a moving pathos in the Mad Scene. Subsequent performances at the 
recent Edinburgh Festival have shown that Miss Sutherland has now 
not only a practically impeccable technique, but has acquired the art 
of colouring her voice with those subtly rich overtones of pathos, 
morbidezza, as the Italians esteem it. 

Our Handelian authority, Winton Dean, would doubtless agree that 
Miss Sutherland’s virtuosity has also helped to foster an interest in 
Handel’s operas. In 1957 the young Handel Society staged Alcina at 
St. Pancras Assembly Rooms with Miss Sutherland in the title role, when 
her understanding and skill in ornamentation was exciting. She again 
demonstrated this skill, allied to a new-found dramatic power in recitative, 
when she sang Rodelinda for the Handel Society last year at Sadler’s 
Wells. 

As a result of her great success in these roles, she was invited to sing 
Handel in a broadcast in Germany for his bi-centenary celebrations ; and 
the Venetian Teatro La Fenice invited her to appear early this year in 
Alcina specially staged for her by Franco Zeffirelli. Miss Sutherland 
speaks most appreciatively of the beauty of singing by her partner, Nicola 
Monti, in this opera. Again her fame was established overnight in Italy. 
‘La Stupenda’, the Italian press called her, and some compared her with 
Callas, to the latter’s detriment; but Miss Sutherland has no sympathy 
with those who would set up Callas or herself as an Aunt Sally to be 
knocked down by the other. Each is a prima donna assoluta in her own 
right and by definition the one cannot encroach on the particular sphere 
of the other’s fame. Miss Sutherland would agree that she herself now 
has the more assured technique, whereas Callas is the greater dramatic 
stage artist. 

Now an artist of international repute, Miss Sutherland has had 
engagements in Vancouver for Donna Anna in Don Giovanni, in 
Vienna for Otello and, after the Venetian Alcina performances, in Genoa, 
Palermo and Paris for Lucia di Lammermoor. 

With unaffected friendliness and gentle gaiety she expounded her 
views of her art. Naturally, she is out of sympathy with those who 
scorn ‘canary fanciers’. This is as ridiculous as to deride enthusiasts of 
‘ivory-ticklers’, ‘gut-thrummers’ or ‘stick-wavers’. Virtuosity from its very 
nature is always exciting to the connoisseur and becomes culpable only 
when used as an end itself. In her admiration of Rossini, Donizetti and 
Bellini, Miss Sutherland rightly insists that the fioratura of bel canto is 
a legitimate means of dramatic expression ; and she is fully aware that, 
with the establishment of the Wagnerian music drama, early nineteenth 
century opera failed because the singers themselves, in their selfish 
attempts to parade their voices, regarded these works merely as a 
collection of display arias, and sang with too little sense of the drama. 
Because of the attractions of music drama, singers were eager to sing 
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Above left, as Desdemona in Vienna; right, as Rodelinda at Sadler's 
Wells. Below—Curtain call at Palermo after the Mad Scene in ‘Lucia’ 
last spring 
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big roles before they had acquired an assured technique and basic 
mastery of their art. Miss Sutherland does not agree with singing Mozart 
and Handel instrumentally, unemotionally in a voix blanche ; and she 
has disagreed with at least one famous conductor when she wished to 
insert period embellishments into Handel’s Messiah. Some strongholds 
of the Teutonic reaction against excessive Italian ornamentation have 
yet to fall. Keenly aware of the beauty of lieder, she will not compete 
against established lieder singers, for an artist must specialise. In concerts 
she prefers her programme to consist of eighteenth century English and 
eighteenth and early nineteenth French and Italian songs. 

A very busy season lies ahead. She will enjoy the double honour of 
productions specially staged for her at home and abroad. The Royal 
Opera’s season opens with Bellini’s La Sonnambula, in which she will 
appear in seven performances at first, later followed by three more 
and some Lucia appearances. 

Then she will attain every prima donna’s ambition to sing at 
La Scala, the queen of Italian opera houses. This, planning to open its 
season with Callas in Margherita Wallmann’s production of Donizetti’s 
Poliuto, will for its spring season give its audiences a chance of comparing 
her with the other prima donna assoluta, when Joan Sutherland will 
appear in Bellini’s Beatrice di Tenda, mounted specially for her. 

In between these she goes to Dallas (Texas) in November for Alcina 
and Don Giovanni, to Barcelona and Genoa for J Puritani, to Palermo 
and Venice for Lucia di Lammermoor and possibly Sonnambula also in 
Venice, recitals and concert appearances in New York and Chicago in 
February, 1961, and then ultimately back to Covent Garden for its 1961 
summer season. 

And her career beyond that? Miss Sutherland plans that her future 
career will lie in the operas of Donizetti, Bellini and Rossini, as well as, 
of course, Handel, Gluck and Verdi. She eagerly enquires of those who 
have heard the rarer works of these masters regarding the suitability of 
roles for herself. She would sing Norma, of course, and Anna Bolena 
(now re-established by Callas at La Scala), perhaps Donizetti’s Maria 
Stuarda and, since these romantic libretti are more worthy than your 
perfect Wagnerite once thought, the great Elizabeth herself in Roberto 
Devereux. . 

Reminded that an opera house cannot be a museum for the 
exhibition only of period pieces of any epoch, but must nourish its 
repertory by the inclusion of contemporary works, Miss Sutherland 
agreed that she would always consider engagements for contemporary 
works, provided that the role was grateful to the voice. Acknowledging 
a skilled producer’s worth in furthering her career, she insists that he 
must be one who, like Zeffirelli, works from the music itself first. 

Miss Sutherland’s four-year-old son, Adam Bonynge, had been 
allowed to stay up for my arrival; and, before going to bed, he obliged 
with a good-night song to his father’s harpsichord accompaniment. When 
this Australian ‘uncle’ pointed out his neglect of an opportunity to trill, 
he blithely confessed that he did not know what a trill was! A sad 
lacuna which a closer interest in his mother’s career should speedily 
correct. 
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GREAT BRITAIN NEWS 


Covent Garden. As already announced, the 1960-61 season will open on 
October 21 with the first performance of the new production of La 
Sonnambula. The only changes in the details of the first part of the season, 
published last month, are that James McCracken will not now sing Don José 
in the Carmen performances under Rudolf Kempe: his place will be taken by 
Arturo Sergi; and Gloria Lane will not now sing Santuzza. 

Birmingham, Barber Institute of Fine Arts. The first performance of Peter 
Wishart’s new opera, The Captive, with libretto by Don Roberts, took place 
on June 28 last. The cast was Rhianon James (Tomoe), David Holman (Mitsu) 
and Bruce Critchinson (Takenori). 


AMERICA 


New York, City Center. The autumn season was due to begin on Sept- 
ember 29 with a double bill comprising Monteverdi’s Orfeo and Dallapiccola’s 
Il Prigioniero, both conducted by Stokowski. In the former work, Gérard 
Souzay was cast in the title role. Both operas are being produced by 
Christopher West. The season also includes the first local production of Egk’s 
Der Revisor, which will be conducted by the composer, and revivals of 
Rosenkavalier, Rigoletto, Oedipus Rex and Carmina Burana. The American 
soprano Doris Jung, who has been singing in Germany and Switzerland, will 
make her début as the Marschallin; Karol Loraine, another American singer 
with experience in Heidelberg, Diisseldorf and Vienna, will also be making 
her début with the company. James Pease will be singing Baron Ochs, and 
both Adéle Leigh and Francis Bible Octavian. 

The American Opera Society has announced its plans for the 1960-61 
season. It will present four operas in concert version in the Town Hall, 
beginning with Gluck’s Orfeo on November 1 with Giulietta Simionato in the 
title role; this will be followed by Idomeneo, with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, on 
December 2; Beatrice di Tenda on January 10; and Handel’s Samson, with 
Joan Sutherland, on February 21. 

Boston. That the Cambridge Drama Festival production of La Belle 
Héléne, known for this occasion as Helen of Troy, at the Metropolitan Boston 
Arts Center was an almost total artistic failure should not be blamed on any 
one person. It was a failure caused by many people, any one of whom might 
have prevented it, none of whom chose to do so. The prime offenders were, 
however, Marshall Barer and Bill Hoffman, who provided the new English 
version of Meilhac and Halévy’s delightful libretto. They could not let well 
alone and give us a straightforward translation or even a decent adaptation. 
Instead they by-passed most of the bright French humour and gave the 
audience a vulgar Broadway-ization of the Helen of Troy story. Their first 
mistake was in cutting most of the part of Agamemnon and making the part 
of Menelaus a role of epic proportions. To do this it became necessary to 
take music from other Offenbach operas to give Menelaus a first act solo, and 
required a destruction of most of the dramatic continuity of the show. 

One of two bright spots in the production was Morley Meredith’s rich- 
voiced Calchas; the other was Robert Fletcher’s sets and costumes which, 
though they may be best described as Swedish Byzantine, were quite stunning. 
Albert Marre’s staging lacked any semblance of inspiration, and at times 
exhibited sharp weaknesses in his directing ability. The under-rehearsed 
orchestra was conducted by Carmen Coppola who allowed some very beautiful 
flute parts t« go unheard, especially in the first act finale. 

If the audience wants a Broadway version of La Belle Héléne, it should 
wait for something better. If it wants a good La Belle Héléne which lacks 
little that is to be found in the original, it should hope that the Oberlin College 
Players will revive their brilliant production of Offenbach’s delight for their 
next summer season on nearby Cape Cod. William Allin Storrer 


Chicago, Lyric Opera. The season opens on October 14 with Don Carlos, 
as already announced. There are a few changes in the plans published in 
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Eugene Cook 
Phyllis Curtin as Salome, Norman Kelley as Herod at the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera 


OPERA last May (page 342). Richard Cassilly, and not Giuseppe di Stefano 
as originally announced, will now sing Don José; Fidelio will not be per- 
formed, but the repertory now includes Aida (Leontyne Price, Giulietta 
Simionato, Luigi Ottolini, Robert Merrill, Ferruccio Mazzoli, Franco Ventriglia; 
conductor Antonino Votto) and Madama Butterfly (Price, Martha Lipton, 
Cassilly, Renato Cesari; conductor Gianandrea Gavazzeni). The full cast for 
Walkiire is Birgit Nilsson, Gré Brouwenstijn, Christa Ludwig, Jon Vickers, 
Hans Hotter and William Wilderman; conductor Lovro von Matacic, pro- 
ducer Christopher West. 

The Cincinnati Summer Opera opened its season on June 23 with 
Macbeth; Mary Curtis-Verna, Frank Guarrera, Charles Anthony, Bonaldo 
Giaiotti were the principal singers. Fausto Cleva conducted. The repertory 
included Madama Butterfly (Phyllis Curtin, Edith Evans, Anthony, Clifford 
Harvuot; conductor Ignace Strasfogel); La Sonnambula (Roberta Peters, Ugo 
Benelli, Ezio Flagello; conductor Cleva); Carmen (Gloria Lane, Rosalia 
Maresca, Cassilly, Ercole Bertolino; conductor Sam Krachmalnick); La 
Traviata (Mary Costa, Barry Morel!, Harvuot; conductor Franz Waxman); 
Aida (Mija Novich, Lane, Cassilly, Bertolino, Giaiotti, Carl Palangi; conductor 
Carlo Moresco); La Bohéme (Laurel Hurley, Lucille Perret, Morell, Bertolino, 
Giaiotti; conductor Moresco); Peter Grimes (Ilona Kombrink, Ruth Kobart, 
Cassilly, Paul Huddleston, Pease; conductor Krachmalnick); and Salome 
(Curtin, Kobart, Norman Kelley, Harvuot; conductor Cleva). 

The Opera Guild of Greater Miami will celebrate its twentieth anniversary 
in 1961 and has announced three performances of Andrea Chénier (January 23, 
25, 28) and three of Martha (February 20, 22, 25). The cast for Chénier 
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includes Renata Tebaldi, Umberto Borsd and Ettore Bastianini; and for 
Martha, which will be sung in English, Roberta Peters, Nicolai Gedda and 
Francis Bible. 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, under the direction of Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, will open its 1960-61 season on October 17 with La Traviata. 
Aida will be given on January 8, La Rondine on February 24, Carmen on 
March 10, and Andrea Chénier on April 6. Among the artists announced are 
Licia Albanese, Gloria Davy, Irene Jordan, Dorothy Kirsten, Gloria Lane, 
Eva Likova, Anna Moffo, Graziella Rivera, Lorenzo Alvary, Kurt Baum, 
Richard Cassilly, Frank Guarrera, Nicolai Gedda, Cornell MacNeil, Nicola 
Moscona, Ralph Petrak, Frank Valentino, William Wilderman. 

San Francisco. To replace the indisposed Renata Tebaldi, Kurt Adler 
has engaged Dorothy Kirsten and Lucine Amara for Tosca, Amara for Simone 
Boccanegra. It is hoped that Mme Tebaldi will be well enough to sing Mimi 
towards the end of the season. 

Owing to the withdrawal of patronage from the Cosmopolitan Opera by 
Mr Campbell MacGregor, a wealthy San Francisco business man, the 1961 
season by that organization has been cancelled, and the company has gone 
into liquidation. Two of its directors, however, after conversations with 
members of the Board of the San Francisco Opera, decided to launch a 
campaign for a Spring Season by the San Francisco Opera Association. If 
between thirty and forty thousand dollars can be raised, a spring season will 
probably take place. 


AUSTRALIA 


Sydney. Opera in Australia is once again in the doldrums. There were 
no opera performances in 1959, and during the 1960 season the Elizabethan 
Trust informed the members of its Opera Company that owing to heavy losses 
it could not afford to stage opera every year. Consequently, there will 
be no season in 1961, but the Trust intends to reassemble the company in 
1962 to coincide with the second Adelaide Festival. Anxious about their 
future, the personnel of the Opera Company did not accept the Trust’s decision 
lying down and immediately started negotiations with the Executive. As a 
result, it was announced early in August that the Trust will provide financial 
aid to certain key singers for trips abroad and tuition overseas. This ‘retainer’ 
will be paid to singers who intend to make singing a full-time career and who 
have served the Trust Opera Company at least one season. 

In this way the Trust hopes to secure a nucleus of experienced singers 
for the 1962 season. During the next year it contemplates subsidizing 
‘regional operatic activity in the various States of the Commonwealth’, in 
other words, handing out small amounts to amateur groups. Once again, 
Australia has found a unique approach for tackling opera deficits. Several 
years ago we invented the semi-governmental subsidy of providing State 
orchestras free of charge for seasons up to five weeks in ‘each capital; and 
now here is the opera singer on State subsistance. While our authorities 
apparently still believe in miracles and are once more investigating ways and 
means of how to make opera pay, and while Sydney is busily building an 
opera house, costing several million pounds, our talented singers go abroad 
and their successes overseas mean a permanent loss to Australia. W. Wagner 


AUSTRIA 

Innsbruck, Tiroler Landestheater will give the local premiéres of The 
Queen of Spades and Lehner’s Die schlaue Susanne during the coming season. 
The repertory will also include Oberon, L’Elisir d’ Amore, Aida and Tosca. 

Linz, Landestheater. The premiére will be given of Helmut Eder’s 
Oedipus during the coming season. The repertory will also include perform- 
ances of Entfithrung aus dem Serail, Don Giovanni, Dantons Tod, I Quattro 
Rusteghi, Hansel und Gretel and The Bartered Bride. 


BELGIUM 
Antwerp. The 1960-61 season at the Royal Flemish Opera will include 
the world premiére of Meuleman’s Egmont, the first performances in Antwerp 
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of Adriana Lecouvreur, Mireille, L’ Assassinio nella Cattedrale and Dantons 
Tod; and new productions of Prince Igor, Orfeo, Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, Figaro, Salome, Walkiire and Siegfried. 


BRAZIL 


Rie de Janeiro. Our opera season is going successfully. Public support 
has been consistently strong, and every single performance since the Traviatas 
reported last month have been sold out. A leading evening paper had as an 
editorial, ‘People Want Opera’. 

The revival of Cog d’Or was only a half-success. It was hurriedly put 
on and showed signs of it. Alceu Bocchino, one of the theatre’s répétiteurs, 
conducted at the eleventh hour, in place of the indisposed Nino Stinco. He 
did very well indeed and I hope he will be entrusted with other operas very 
soon. Paulo Fortes repeated his histrionically superb Dodon. Vocally he left 
a lot to be desired; being a light baritone, at home in Rossini and Donizetti, 
he was lost in a bass part and only half of it came through. Zacarias Marques 
was a vastly improved Astrologer. The best vocal performance came from 
Lucia Lorenzo as the Queen. The ballet performed all the action and I think 
this is the best way to do this difficult opera. 

The revival of Rigoletto had two guests, the Brazilian baritone Peter 
Gottlieb, who is now singing in Antwerp, and the tenor Franco Ricupero. 
Gottlieb over-indulged in sobs and dramatic gestures, and his voice proved 
too light for the part. His youth was also against him; in a few years he 
might do better. Ricupero is also very young; his high notes were clear and 
strong, but he has still far to go. Both improved a great deal by the second 
performance. The Gilda of Antea Claudia was a surprise. The singing was 
correct, the acting good—the best performance of the night. Guarnieri 
conducted a sound performance; his last act playing was particularly good. 

Guarnieri and his orchestra were also the heroes of the Manon that 
followed. Paulo Fortes (Lescaut) and Jorge Bailly (Count) were excellent, as 
were Geraldo Chagas (Guillot), Ivone Zita (Pousette) and Sergio Napoli (de 
Bretigny). The evening was, however, hopelessly marred by the two principals. 
Bruno Lazzarini was having trouble with his French, and judgment on his 
De Grieux must wait. The Saint Sulpice act showed signs of what it might 
come to be. 

The Ballo in Maschera that followed was also a great success. Alfredo 
Colosimo was an acceptable Riccardo, and Lourival Braga an excellent Renato: 
his voice is just right for the part. Maria Henriques is an old hand at Ulrica 
and Osvaldo Coutinho and Pedro Stomper were very good as the conspirators. 
Only the Oscar of Diva Pieranti fell below standard; her excessively pert 
acting marred her singing. To the Amelia of Irmgard Muller went all the 
honours of the evening and of the season so far. She still has to learn how to 
use her chest notes, but all big phrases were superbly done. Nino Stinco 
conducted without much inspiration, but at least did not drown the singers 
and kept the orchestra within bounds. 

Iris was the next new production. This opera has appeared in Brazil 
quite often, more often than anywhere else in the world, and the reason, I 
think, was the presence of the Brazilian soprano Violeta Coelho Neto de 
Freitas. Now that she has retired I thought we had seen the last of J/ris. 
Fortunately, I was proved wrong. It is not a great opera, and it can be ruined 
by bad singers and a careless production. Although very few movements of 
the music can stand alone, the whole is a thoroughly satisfying piece of musical 
craftsmanship. The score was lovingly conducted by Salvatore Ruberti, who 
has been for too long away from the orchestra pit. Ruberti was also the 
producer, helped by the beautiful scenery of Fernando Pamploma, and by 
the lovely costumes and scenery lent by the Japanese Embassy. It says 
much for the singers that not for one moment were they overpowered by 
the sounds that poured from the orchestra pit. Clara Marise’s Iris was 
something of an achievement. She has always ranked high among our singers, 
but this year, with her Despina, and now her Iris, she has reached even 
greater heights. The second act was superbly done, and her acting was a 
lesson in operatic acting. She received a great ovation from the sold-out 
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house. Zacarias Marques was very good as Osaka: the serenade was beauti- 
fully sung, and his boredom mixed with lust was just right for the part. 
Edron de Castilho was quite a revelation as the Blind Man. His voice is 
large and sonorous, and his portrayal was most impressive. Considering that 
this is his first year on stage, he is surely a bright hope on our operatic scene. 
Sylvio Vieira’s Kyoto is well known; he is always an excellent actor, but much 
of the voice has gone. An attractive newcomer, Ana Molinari, with a large 
and beautiful voice, made an impressive début as the Gheisha. Her song 
a bocca chiusa, which begins Act 2, was exemplary. The chorus acted better 
than they sang, and were more secure than they had been in previous 
performances. Antonio José Jaro 


CANADA 


Vancouver. Two sharply contrasting operatic productions were important 
features of the 1960 Vancouver International Festival of the Arts (July 22 to 
August 16). Critical reaction to the presentation of Puccini’s Madama Butterfly 
varied, but there was unanimously favourable comment on the performances 
of Benjamin Britten’s Noyes Fludde. 

Madama Butterfly was a visually entrancing transplantation of the 1958 
Metropolitan Opera production with the original sets by Motohiro Nagasaki 
and stage direction by Yoshio Aoyama successfully re-created on the vast 
stage of the Queen Elizabeth Theatre by a local designer, Gail McCance, and 
the Metropolitan Opera stage director Nathaniel Merrill. Nicholas Gold- 
schmidt, artistic director of the Vancouver Festival Society, conducted an 
all-Canadian cast: Teresa Stratas (Cio-Cio-San), Patricia Rideout (Suzuki), 
Richard Verreau (Pinkerton), Louis Quilico (Sharpless) and local singers Karl 
Norman (Goro), John Dunbar (The Bonze), Walter Millek (Commissioner), 
Donald Brown (Yamadori), Rae Donati (Kate Pinkerton). Miss Stratas, the 
diminutive 21-year-old winner of last year’s Metropolitan Opera Auditions, 
revealed excellent dramatic ability under Merrill’s finely detailed direction; 
vocally, however, she is still some years away from meeting certain demands 
of this part. It is possible that, given a Pinkerton less wooden in action 
and less insensitive to the musical possibilities of the role than Mr Verreau, 
she would have risen with greater effect to such climaxes as that closing the 
first act. The most satisfying performances came from Patricia Rideout: a 
warm-voiced Suzuki who provided a completely credible foil for her 
child-mistress and joined her in a 
nicely balanced, gracefully staged 
Flower Duet, and from one of today’s 
finest baritones, Louis Quilico, who 
projected the somewhat thankless role 
of Sharpless with firm dramatic 
authority and suave use of his beauti- 
ful voice. 

A clue to what this festival can 
(and should) present in the way of 
operatic fare could be found in the 
performances of Noyes Fludde. With- 
in the singularly appropriate locale of 
Christ Church Cathedral, this low- 
budget, locally cast and directed pro- 
duction captured with complete con- 
viction the child-like innocence of 
Britten’s masterly re-statement of the 
medieval mystery play. The stage 
direction of Joy Coghill and Myra 
Benson reflected the years of experi- 
ence they have gained during their 
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pioneer work with children’s theatre and was ably complemented by the 
musical supervision of Theo Goldberg and John Avison. The latter’s control 
from the rostrum of his varied vocal and instrumental forces was assured and 
idiomatic. The two adult leads, Milla Andrew (Mrs Noah) and William 
Reimer (Noah), brought the required dramatic and vocal weight to bear on 
their parts and were supported by a well-trained young cast. The unobtrusively 
simple atmosphere of this production was underlined by Charles Stegeman’s 
effectively elementary set and imaginative masks. 


Running parallel with the Vancouver International Festival was the annual 
Summer School of Music presented under the aegis of the Extension Depart- 
ment of the University of British Columbia. The traditional operatic finale 
of this students’ festival of the arts was provided by two stylish performances 
of Cimarosa’s The Secret Marriage sung to the witty English translation by 
Robert Bird and David Witherspoon. The comparative ease with which the 
cast —all students with the exception of stage director Orva Hoskinson’s 
delightful Paolino — presented the opera buffa style of this florid score was 
a tribute to the professional standards insisted upon during the five weeks of 
the U.B.C. Opera Workshop by guest director Dr Jan Popper, the outstanding 
operatic authority from the University of California, Los Angeles. The clever 
single set designed by Darwin Reid Payne and the period costumes designed 
and executed by Jessie Richardson were further elements contributing to the 
success of performances which emphasize the need for a year-round opera 
workshop on the U.B.C. campus. 


Ian Docherty 


GERMANY 


Augsburg. The summer season at the Roten Tor included performances 
of Aida with Camilla Williams, Anny Delorie, Eugen Tobin, Hans Ducrue, 
conductor Istvan Kertesz; Rigoletto with Eva-Maria Rogner and Heinz Imdahl; 
and Nabucco with Frans Andersson in the title role, conductor Anton Mooser. 


Berlin, Stidtische Oper. The new season opened on August 20 with a 
performance of Wozzeck with Rolf Polke in the title role and Kerstin Meyer 
as Marie. The world premiére of Blacher’s Rosamunde Floris, after the play by 
Georg Kaiser, was announced for September 21, with Stina Britta Melander. 
Alice Oelke, Kerstin Meyer, Helmut Krebs, Thomas Stewart and Peter Roth- 
Ehrang; Richard Kraus was the conductor, Erwin Piscator the producer. 


Berlin, Staatsoper. The new season opened on August 21 with a perform- 
ance of Figaro conducted by Konwitschny. During the first weeks of the 
season there were also performances of Rosenkavalier, Jenufa, The Duenna, 
Cosi fan tutte and La Forza del Destino; in the latter opera, Fabio Giongo 
made a guest appearance as Padre Guardiano. 


Bremen. The new productions for the 1960-61 season include the first 
performance of Theodor Holterdorf’s Alexander, as well as the first perform- 
ance in Germany of Dvorak’s Armida. The Ring cycle will be completed 
with productions of Siegfried and Gotterdadmmerung, and there will be new 
productions of Don Giovanni, Aida, La Forza del Destino, Rigoletto and 
Madama Butterfly. This will be Heinz Wallberg’s last season as General- 
musikdirektor; he goes to Wiesbaden for the 1961-2 season 


Cassel. The new productions for the coming season include Gluck’s 
Iphigénie en Tauride, Mozart’s La Finta Giardiniera, Zi'lig’s Das Opfer and 
Dallapiccola’s // Prigioniero, as well as Meistersinger, Walkiire and Nabucco. 


Detmold. Among the new productions scheduled for the 1960-61 season 
are Strauss’s Die schweigsame Frau, d’Albert’s Die toten Augen, Egk’s Peer 
Gynt, Don Giovanni, L’Elisir d’ Amore and Si j étais Roi. 


Frankfurt. The 1960-61 season opened on September 1 with the new 
production of Zar und Zimmermann, which was seen in the closing week of 
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Englert 
The Season opens in Germany 
Above, ‘Zar und Zimmermann’ at Frankfurt ; below, ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ 
at the Berlin Staatsoper 
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Englert 
The Coronation Scene in ‘Boris Godunov’ at the Frankfurt Opera 


last season. The cast included Barbara Wittelsberger, Cesare Curzi, Ernst 
Gutstein and Frederick Guthrie. Johannes Piitz was the conductor, Hans 
Hartleb the producer, and Ita Maximovna the designer. 


Shortly before the end of last season the theatre put on a new pro- 
duction of Boris Godunov in the Rimsky-Korsakov version. This marked 
the peak of the Solti era at Frankfurt Opera. Bohumil Herlischka— who 
had already made a sensation with his production of Shostakovich’s Lady 
Macbeth of Mtsensk at Diisseldorf —and Dominik Hartmann were responsible 
for the production and scenery. When the curtain rises, the stage shows an 
enormous wooden gate in front of which the crowd is waiting. After Boris 
has accepted the crown the gate opens and we see the Church of the Corona- 
tion, with ikons on the right and the left as well as on the back cloth. Boris 
sits under a canopy on a raised throne which the excited crowd has dragged 
forward. In the same way, in the last act the flanking walls are also covered 
with ikons and a gallows is dragged forward by the rebellious mob, while the 
captive boyar is strung up, whipped and mocked. After Dimitri’s procession 
the side-walls close to form a gate in front of which the mob seethes, while 
the Simpleton sings his lament on the high scaffolding. Herlischka has by this 
bold combination made the dramatic unity of the work visible in a quite 
unprecedented manner. German opera houses have found in him an exeep- 
tional director. Perhaps after the summer recess the first scene of the fourth 
act (in which Tsar and Simpleton meet) will be included in the production. 
This had already been prepared but was dropped at the last moment owing to 
administrative difficulties in the opera house. The scene is extremely important 
for the dramatic structure of the work and is for some unknown reason 
always dropped in German productions, although actually it is the Polish act 
which can best be cut and was in Frankfurt not wholly successful. 
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Of the cast I should place Leonard Wolovsky, who sang the title role, in 
the first rank. He gave an outstanding portrayal of the part, worthy to rank 
beside that of Boris Christoff. His interpretation shows a complete penetration 
of the character, combined with an outstanding musicality. His is a powerful, 
dark-coloured bass-baritone voice, yet capable of lyrical sweetness. Peter 
Lagger’s Varlaam also deserves high praise, as do Frederic Guthrie’s noble 
Pimen, Résl Zapf’s pert inn-keeper, Gerald McKee’s dramatically and vocally 
excellent Shuiski, Barbara Wittelsberger’s Xenia and Sylvia Stahlmann’s 
Tsarevich. Ernst Kozub’s fine tenor voice was well suited to the part of 
Dimitri and Danica Mastilovic, as Marina, exhibited that open top register so 
much admired in Slavonic sopranos. Ernst Gutstein was the impressive 
Rangoni. 

Solti’s conducting gave an interpretation of the score such as has not been 
heard since the death of Dobrowen. It ranks in worth with his finest inter- 
pretations of Wagner. His sense of sonorous effect, and especially for the 
dramatic function of the orchestra, his temperament and his genius for pene- 
trating the music-dramatic substance of the work made the evening a quite 
exceptional occasion. Ralf Steyer 


Hamburg. The first revivals of the season were Cosi fan tutte with Colette 
Lorand, Gisela Litz, Erna-Maria Duske, Heinz Hoppe, Hans-Otto Kloose and 
Toni Blankenheim, and Der Barbier von Bagdad with Oda Balsborg, Ratko 
Delorko and Arnold van Mill. 


Hanover. The 1960-61 season opened on August 28 with a performance 
of Die Meistersinger, which was conducted by the veteran Karl Elmendorff. 


Mannheim. A new production of Don Carlos was heard during the 
closing days of last season. Jean Cox sang the title role, Willibald Vohla that 
of Rodrigo, Frederick Dalberg Philip, Willi Wolff the Grand Inquisitor, Irma 
Handler Elisabeth de Valois, and Gertrude Schretter-Petersik Eboli. Karl 
Fischer was the conductor, and Joachim Klaiber the producer. 


Munich, Bayerische Staatsoper. Among the new artists engaged for the 
1960-61 season are Ingeborg Bremert, Gertrud Freedmann, Lilian Garabedian, 
Hildegard Hillebrecht; Carlos Alexander, Brian Hansford, Sandor Konya, 
Ivan Sardi and Mino Yahia. Heinrich Bender and Alberto Erede are 
announced among the season’s conductors. 


Saarbriicken. Among the new productions for the season are The Rape 
of Lucretia, Jeanne au Bicher, Fidelio and Don Pasquale; there will be 
revivals of Pelléas et Mélisande, Lohengrin and Die lustigen Weiber von 
Windsor. 

Wiesbaden. Krenek’s Das Leben des Orest and Lucia di Lammermoor 
are among the new productions announced for the season. There will be 
revivals of Don Carlos and Arabella, and the repertory will also include Otello 
and Mazeppa. 


HUNGARY 


Budapest. Among the operas announced for production during the coming 
season are two new works by Hungarian composers: Kenessey’s Gold and 
the Woman, and Ferenc Farkas’s The Magic Wardrobe. There will also be 
new productions of Albert Herring, Katya Kabanova, Gyorgy Brankovics 
(Erkel), Macbeth, Otello, Prince Igor and Antal Ribary’s King Louis's Divorce. 


ITALY 


Naples. The summer season at the Arena Flegrea opened with a perform- 
ance of Aida (Floriana Cavalli, Adriana Lazzarini, Pier Miranda Ferraro, 
Silvano Verlinghieri, Ferruccio Mazzoli; conductor Ettore Gracis). This was 
followed by Rigoletto with Maria di Giovanna (daughter of the tenor Giovanni 
Manurita), Giuseppe Gismondo, Ugo Savarese and Enrico Campi; conductor 
Ugo Rapalo. 

Rome. The season at the Terme di Caracalla continued with performances 
of La Traviata (Virginia Zeani, Alfredo Kraus, Giulio Fioravanti; conductor 
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‘I Due Baroni’ at Siena 


Vincenzo Bellezza) and Aida (Floriana Cavalli, Adriana Lazzarini, Gastone 
Limarilli, Giangiacomo Guelfi, Raffaele Arié; conductor Gabriele Santini). 

San Remo. The summer opera performances this year consisted of 
productions of Madama Butterfly (Antonietta Mazza Medici, Giuseppe 
Campora, Carlo Tagliabue, Camillo Righini, Cesare Masini-Sperti; conductor 
Antonio Narducci) and /] Barbiere di Siviglia (Anna Moffo, Luigi Pontiggia, 
Piero Cappuccilli, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, Pier Luigi-Latinucci; conductor 
Alfredo Simonetto). 

Siena. During the Settimane Musicale Senese only one opera was given 
—a discovery of both musical and historical value. Cimarosa originally 
described his short opera The Two Barons as a ‘musical intermezzo for five 
voices’. It was performed in 1783 in the Teatro Valle and was acclaimed by 
the Roman nobility at the carnival of the same year. The ingredients were 
highly suitable — harmless, gay and entirely inconsequential, with a farce of 
disguises thrown in. The piece has something pre-Mozartian about its neat, 
delicate cantilena; but above all it is impregnated with the atmosphere of 
Rossini’s day. The recitativi secchi and the beautiful ensembles are a delight. 
But the two female singers — Edda Vicenza as Madame and Eugenia Ratti 
as Sandra—did not have voices suitable to the music’s requirements. Too 
often this Italian production gave the piece the manner of a larger-scale opera, 
as to both orchestra and production; and still more vital, both the male singers 
(Carlo Badioli and Renato Cesari as the Barons—beautifully coloured voices) 
sang far too loudly. The performance rattled along gaily without either climaxes 
or much in the way of finesse from Crivelli’s cheerful production. 

O. G, de St Andrée 


JAPAN 


Japanese operatic groups continue to be enterprising though execution 
fails to keep pace with enthusiasm. A new opera on a Japanese theme, Gracia 
Hosokawa by Vincenzo Cimatti, an eighty-year-old Italian priest from Parma, 
long time resident in Japan, received its premiére on May 27. Unfortunately, 
Father Cimatti is no Verdi; he writes music derivative of Puccini interspersed 
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with occasional modernistic discords and Westernized Japanese noises. 
Menotti’s Saint of Bleecker Street was given its Japanese premiére by the 
Younger Operatic Group on June 27: the choral singing was competent but 
the soloists dull and undistinguished. Respighi’s La Campana Sommersa was 
resurrected for two performance in May by the Nobuko Hara Opera Research 
Group. The Fujiwara Opera Company revived their productions of Carmen 
for several performances with alternating casts including Arrigo Pola as Don 
José and Masae Inaba and Echiko Narita in the title role. 


MONACO 


Monte Carlo Opera. The recent international competition for a musical 
composition, sponsored by Prince Rainier, has resulted in a new French opera, 
Sardanapale by Jean-Jacques Grunwalder. The libretto by René Dumesnil, 
music critic of Le Monde, is based on Byron’s tragedy Sardanapalus. The 
opera will receive its world premiére at Monte Carlo on April 25, 1961, as 
the last production of Maurice Besnard’s 1961 season which will also include 
Simone Boccanegra and Boris Godunov, in which the title role will be sung 
by Miroslav Cangalovic. 


SWITZERLAND 


Lucerne. The new season will include productions of Burkhard’s Casanova 
in der Schweiz, Le Postillon de Longjumeau, Ballo in Maschera, Der 
fliegende Hollander and Der Freischiitz. 

Zurich, Stadttheater. The first new production under Herbert Graf's 
direction will be Otello with James McCracken in the title role. Among the 
new artists engaged for the season are Reri Grist, Elfriede Pfleger, Virginia 
Gordoni, Jean Cook, Sandra Warfield, Robert Thomas (the American, not the 
British, tenor), Glade Peterson, Robert Kerns. Guest appearances will be made 
by Lisa della Casa, Inge Borkh, Elsa Cavelti, Maria Stader, Ernst Hiafliger, 
Heinz Rehfuss; Peter Maag, Dimitri Mitropoulos and Paul Sacher. The latter 
will conduct the world premiére of Martinu’s Die griechische Passion which 
will be produced during next June’s Summer Festival. 





We hear that... 


Maria Callas sang Norma with great success at Epidaurus during August. 

She was due to record the opera in Milan during early September with 
Franco Corelli, Nicola Zaccaria, conducted by Tullio Serafin. 
She will open La Scala in a new production of Poliuto. 

Régine Crespin and Rita Gorr will take part in a new production of 
sn Troyens at the Paris Opéra next spring. Margherita Wallmann will be the 
producer. 

Grace Hoffman and Eugene Tobin, both American singers with the Stutt- 
gart Opera, have just been made Kammersingerin and Kammersinger. 

Giuseppe Lugo, the Italian tenor, who enjoyed a short but triumphant 
career in the 1930s, is now living in retirement on his farm near Verona. 

Regina Resnik will sing Mistress Quickly in the Covent Garden produc- 
tion of Falstaff next summer under Giulini. 

Joan Sutherland will make her début at La Scala, Milan, next spring as 
Beatrice di Tenda in a new production of Bellini’s opera. She will also be 
heard there as Lucia di Lammermoor. 

Blanche Thebom is to sing Ruggiero in Alcina at Dallas next month. 

Leonie Rysanek, Giorgio Tozzi, George London, Rosalind Elias, Karl 
Liebl and Richard Lewis recently recorded a new Fliegende Hollander in 
London for RCA Victor. Antal Dorati was the conductor and the orchestra 
and chorus were those of Covent Garden. 

Birgit Nilsson, Regina Resnik, Fritz Uhl were the Isolde, Brangaene and 
Tristan in the recent recording in Vienna of Tristan und Isolde under Georg 
Solti. The scheduled Ballo in Maschera with Nilsson and Bijoerling under 
Solti, which should have been recorded in Rome during the summer, did not 
take place. 
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As Neri Chiaramantesi in ‘La Cena As The Emperor Jones 
della Beffe’ 


A Tribute to Lawrence Tibbett 


One of the finest American baritones—-some unequivocally say the 
finest — died last July 15 after delicate surgery to correct a head injury he 
had sustained some years before. This was Lawrence Tibbett, the predecessor 
and colleague of Leonard Warren, whose own death occurred a few months 
ago. One of the first Americans to take a ranking position at the Metropolitan, 
Tibbett himself, though incontestably proud of his national origins, was none- 
theless an international star. At the Metropolitan he did not confine himself 
to singing with American artists—-Grace Moore, Richard Crooks, Helen 
Jepson and Rose Bampton—in American operas—The King’s Henchman 
and The Emperor Jones—but was heard as well with Lily Pons, Lucrezia 
Bori and Maria Jeritza in the standard repertory. 

The oft-told tale of Tibbett’s catapulting to fame as Ford in Falstaff is 
now legendary. In retrospect his instantaneous success may not have been an 
unmixed blessing, for though he had studied with Frank la Forge and Basil 
Ruysdael, he had not genuinely achieved the maturity on which a lasting 
career could be solidly founded. Thus it was that Tibbett’s vocal equipment 
began to deteriorate at an age at which other baritones were reaching the 
zenith of their powers. But for a score of years Tibbett was the reigning 
baritone at the Metropolitan, his artistic importance attested by the number of 
premiéres in which he appeared and by his always exciting assumption of roles 
in the standard repertory. 

Like his colleague Grace Moore, who also had the remarkable ability of 
galvanizing her audiences, but unlike her in his many-sidedness, Tibbett had 
a powerful personality which made everything he did unique. Whether as 
Scarpia, Renato, Rigoletto, Escamillo, Porgy, Guido (in Caponsacchi) Simone 
Boccanegra, Tonio, Iago (often with Martinelli as Otello), Germont, or the 
Emperor Jones, Tibbett projected a dramatic intensity and vocal brilliance 
which made certain artistic and musical reservations momentarily nugatory. 
Upon reflection, however, one sometimes had a nagging suspicion that he had 
not always heeded his artistic conscience; but one can claim that Tibbett was 
incapable of dullness. 

It was often lamented that Tibbett too frequently prostituted his gifts, 
especially when he appeared on the Hit Parade in the Forties singing such 
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Tibbett as Falstaff and Gianni Schicchi 


trivia as ‘Don’t Fence Me In’; but even on this level he exhibited the enormous 
verve which characterized everything he did. Anyone who has listened to his 
recordings of some of the chief songs of Porgy and Bess, however, cannot 
help realizing how intimately Tibbett had identified himself with Gershwin’s 
infectious rhythms and the Negro vernacular. But to get the full measure of 
Tibbett’s remarkable facets, listen to his utterly magnificent singing in Stainer’s 
Crucifixion. Though the same vocal quality is identifiable, of course, the 
singer’s complete adaptation to the style and content of the music remains a 
bewildering achievement. 

One of the very few occasions on which Tibbett was understandably flus- 
tered was during the Democratic Convention of 1948 in Philadelphia’s Conven- 
tion Hall. According to someone’s whim the organ there had been installed 
in such a manner that the organist was inaccessible. Thus when he began “The 
Star-Spangled Banner’, which had been requested for the opening session, a 
whole octave too high, Tibbett visibly blanched. He could do nothing but 
take down the high notes (which form a cruel arenes anyway), thus ruining 
the effect of the anthem. 

As has been said, had Tibbett really learned ‘to use his voice properly, he 
could have enjoyed a much longer operatic career. But at a time when it 
should have been assuming greater mellowness and sonority (without any loss 
of its already superb qualities), it became increasingly subject to ruptures, to 
wobbles, to a lack of breath control, and to embarrassing sags in pitch. 
Dramatic — and pitiable— proof of the decay of the voice is furnished by 
his recordings. Those made in the Thirties show his resonant, dark-hued voice 
at its most opulent; the last ones (which should never have been released) are 
almost a caricature. His painful attempts to get through the intricacies of the 
Catalogue Aria would be ludicrous were these not sounds made by Lawrence 
Tibbett. Mindful of the sublimity of the voice at its apex, one could easily 
weep. 
And yet, even in those murky latter days, Tibbett could still be a com- 
manding, vigorous and entirely credible figure on the stage. In a 1948 
performance of Rigoletto at the Metropolitan, he accomplished a tour de force 
in his ability to allow his histrionics to cover up his vocal deficiencies and, 
at times, to let those same deficiencies work for him (as in the scenes when 
the distraught jester is naturally agitated and would feasibly forsake the 
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Unlike his successor Leonard Warren, he was a quick studier and because 
of an acute intelligence he was able to transmute even cardboard characters 
into spirited, credible human beings. When he sang Scarpia, a role which 
challenged all his resources, what malevolence and sardonicism he gave him! 
I always found myself admiring the painstaking craftsmanship that had gone 
into the shaping’ of Warren’s characterizations; but with Tibbett, one was much 
more conscious of a spontaneity in his approach to a role which resulted in an 
uncanny transfiguration. 

In summing up this very personal apostrophe to one of the most engaging 
artists who have come on the American operatic scene within the last three or 
four decades, I think of Tibbett above all as an opera singer. A man who 
has given us such a galaxy of indelible operatic portraits and who has given 
so unstintingly of that incomparable voice must be forgiven his excursions into 
fields which were doubtless unworthy of him. Yet in his love of music and 
music-making, he must have delighted in them all. Robert H, Newall 


Questions and Answers 


Leo Riemens sends the following information in reply to the query from 
Robert Normald published in the July issue. 

Julia Heinrich, who made quite a number of excellent Edison discs 
not in the early 1900s but around 1915-17, was a German-American soprano, 
the daughter of the eminent German baritone Max Heinrich (1853-1916). She 
must have been born about 1880, as.I find her appearing in concert with her 
father in Montreal as early as 1899. She studied with her father, and seems 
to have made her operatic début in Elberfeld, Germany. With this company 
she appeared in Rotterdam 1913 as Sieglinde in a complete Ring cycle. From 
1913-15 she was a member of the Hamburg opera. She then returned to 
America, and was engaged at the Metropolitan, making her début on Nov- 
ember 18, 1915, as Gutrune, with Kurt, Matzenauer, Urlus, Weil and Braun. 
Urlus spoke very highly of her and praised the richness and beauty of her 
voice, which indeed on her records has something of the quality of a Seine- 
meyer. For some inexplicable reason she was not given any further oppor- 
tunities at the Metropolitan, appearing only as one of the Ladies in The 
Magic Flute. She remained only one season, and then toured America in 
concert. Just when she was making a name for herself, she was killed in a 
railway accident in Louisiana on September 18, 1919. She was one of the 
two or three victims of Edison’s ‘direct comparison’ action during which he 
demonstrated his records against the direct voices of the artists. One artist 
of the popular section walked into a trap on the dark stage and broke his 
neck. Julia Heinrich, however, had appeared in a small town in Louisiana, 
and was waiting at the little station next morning for the train to Baton Rouge. 
A passing locomotive derailed, striking her against the head with a protruding 
piece of metal and killing her instantly. Her accompanist Lucille Colette 
(also an Edison recorder), who was with her, was not injured. On some of 
her records, pressed during the war years 1917-18 she was called Julia Henry 
instead of Heinrich. 

Odette Le Fontenay was of much less importance. She was French 
and sang comprimaria roles with Oscar Hammerstein. During the 
season 1916-17 she was at the Metropolitan in a minor capacity, appearing 
as Second Boy in The Magic Flute, Barbarina in the revival of Figaro (with 
Matzenauer, Hempel, Farrar, Didur and De Luca) and the Dewman in Hansel 
und Gretel. Apart from a few Edison discs (which include a Rigoletto quartet) 
she also made some green label Columbias and black label Victors, both in 
the elusive ‘foreign lists’. 

Could you please provide the years of the births (and where applicable the 
deaths) of Margit Angerer, Robert Hutt, Esther Mazzoleni, Maria Michailowa, 
Carlo Scattola and Marion Telva? A. Rudd, West Wickham, Kent. 

Marguerite Angerer, b. Budapest 1902, still alive; Robert Hutt, b. Berlin 
1878, d. Berlin 1942; Esther Mazzoleni, b. Dalmatia 1885, still living; Maria 
Michailowa, b. 1864, d. ?; Carlo Scattola, b. ?, d. June 1947; Marion Telva, 
b. St. Louis 1897, still living. 
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Ellinger 


Opposite, Lorin Maazel conducting ‘Lohengrin’ at Bayreuth ; above, Kurt 
Béhme as Osmin at the Munich Festival; Elizabeth Schwarzkopf as 
Fiordiligi and Christa Ludwig as Dorabella at Saizburg 


SUMMER FESTIVALS 


These events—as well as the festival productions at Glyndebourne, 
Aldeburgh and Edinburgh, Aix-en-Provence, Florence, Holland and 
Spoleto, etc.—will be reviewed in the special Festival Number of OPERA, 
to be published on October 15. Order your copy now. 





Gramophone Records 
(Reviewed by the Editor unless otherwise stated) 


Complete Recordings 

DIE FLEDERMAUS (J. Strauss), with Gerda Schreyer (Rosalinde), Wilma 
Lipp (Adele), Christa Ludwig (Orlofsky), Luise Martini (Ida), Karl Terkal 
(Eisenstein— dialogue recorded by Fred Liewehr), Anton Dermota (Alfred), 
Walter Berry (Frank), Eberhard Wiichter (Falke), Erich Majkut (Blind), Erich 
Kunz (Frosch). Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus. Otto Ackermann. 
COLUMBIA 16€88-9 (mono), SAX 2336-7 (stereo). 


On paper this looks an attractive Fledermaus cast, but in performance it 
does not make me want to give up the famous Karajan set with Schwarzkopf 
and Rita Streich, or the older ‘classic’ performance conducted by Clemens 
Krauss. It’s not that Ackermann does not get some wonderful playing from 
the Philharmonia; he does; but rather like Giulini’s Barbiere recently at Covent 
Garden, the performance does not smile. Miss Schreyer is hardly in the 
international class as a singer or artist, and her Rosalinde contains some 
unpleasant moments. Miss Lipp’s Adele is rather staid, and her singing here 
is not so sprightly as formerly. I like Christa Ludwig’s Orlofsky, and both 
Terkal and Dermota do justice to the tenors’ music. Eberhard Waechter’s 
Falke on the other hand is a bit heavy-handed, but both Walter Berry and 
Erich Kunz are admirable as Frank and Frosch respectively. 


LA GIOCONDA (Ponchielli), with Anita Cerquetti (La Gioconda), Giulietta 
Simionato (Laura), Franca Sacchi (La Cieca), Mario del Monaco (Enza 
Grimaldo), Ettore Bastianini (Barnaba), Cesare Siepi (Alvise), Giorgio 
Giorgetti (Zuane), Athos Cesarini (Isepo). Orchestra and Chorus of Maggio 
Musicale Fiorentino. Gianandrea Gavazzeni. DECCA SXL 225-6-7 (stereo) 
(mono version LXT 5400-2 released February, 1958). 


The stereo version adds considerable stage atmosphere to this performance 
which I reviewed in March, 1958. I still find the work weak musically, but 
when performed as it is here, it cannot fail to make its effect. I’m not certain, 
however, that I would be tempted to play it very often. 


French 

Overtures to: La Belle Héléne, Orfée aux Enfers, Les Contes d’Hoffmann, Le 
Cheval de Bronze, Fra Diavolo, Masaniello. (Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
Paul Paray.) Mercury AMS 16045 (stereo), MMA 11099 (mono). Extremely 
lively and well-played performances of six French overtures. I do not think 
that Paray has ever conducted opera, but he seems, to strike just the right style 
for this kind of music. The label, which gives La Belle Héléne its proper 
French title, calls Orfée aux Enfers, Orpheus in Hades! Samson et Dalila: 
Mon cceur s’ouvre 4 ta voix and Amour! viens aider ma faiblesse (Maria 
von Hlosvay. Vienna Symphony Orchestra. Wilhelm Loibner.) Philips SBF 
214. Very strait-laced version of Delilah’s two seductive arias. One wonders 
why there are no French singers’ recordings of these pieces available. Carmen: 
La fleur que tu m’avais jetée and Martha: M’appari. (Jan Kiepura. Orchestra 
conducted by Hans Wilhelm Steinberg and Robert Ambuster.) Philips SBF 289. 
I quite fail to see the point of this issue. If Philips want to bring out some old 
Jan Kiepura discs there are much better examples of his singing than these. 
There is little style or finesse in the Carmen; and the Martha aria is sung in 
French! 


German 

Die Fledermaus (selection) with Sari Barabas (Rosalinde), Résl Schwaiger 
(Adele), Eva-Maria Gérgen (Orlofsky), Henrikus Rootering (Eisenstein), Kurt 
Wehofschitz (Alfred), Karl Hoppe (Dr Falke). Orchestra and Chorus of the 
Bayerische Staatsoper. Carl Michalski. QUALITON BMP 3557. I wish I could 
give a warmer welcome to this first Qualiton disc I am reviewing. The record- 
ing and surfaces are good, but the performance very mediocre. Miss Barabas, 
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never really a favourite of mine, is a very thin-voiced and uncertain Rosa- 
linde. The rest of the performances range from the adequate to the ordinary. 


Italian 

La Favorita: Una vergin, un angelo di Dio; Spirto gentil; O mio Fernando 
(Gianni Raimondi, Fedora Barbieri. Orchestra of Radio Televisione Italiana, 
Turin. Angelo Questa). Cetra EPO 0332. A most enjoyable 45 offering — not 
only some unhackneyed items, but extremely tasteful and pleasant tenor 
singing from Raimondi, who has undoubtedly progressed a long way since his 
London appearances at the Stoll some years ago. Miss Barbieri’s vocal methods 
are slightly coarser, but she sings Leonora’s great aria with generous tone. 
Madama Butterfly (selection) with Clara Petrella, Mafalda Masini, Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, Giuseppe Taddei. Orchestra of Radio Televisione Italiana, Turin. 
Cetra Chorus. Angelo Questa. Cetra OLPcC 55016. I reviewed this disc in 
October, 1957. This new English pressing has improved the quality of the 
recording slightly. Petrella is an impassioned but beefy Butterfly, Tagliavini 
an ingratiating Pinkerton, Masini a nice-sounding Suzuki, and Taddei a very 
good Consul. 


Recitals 

MARIA CALLAS, Anna Bolena: Piangete voi and Al dolce guidami castel 
natio; Hamlet: A vos jeux; Partagez-vous mes fleurs; Et maintainant écoutez 
ma chanson; I] Pirata: Oh, s’io potessi; Col sorriso d’innocenza. With Monica 
Sinclair, John Lanigan, Duncan Robertson, Joseph Rouleau. Philharmonia 
Orchestra and Chorus. Nicola Rescigno. Columbia SAX 2320. 

The monophonic version of this was released just over a year ago, and 
reviewed in OPERA in July last year. Strangely enough I prefer the mono ver- 
sion, in which the soprano’s voice sounds fuller. These are excellent perform- 
ances, and the Anna Bolena and Pirata are real rarities. Although the Hamlet 
Mad Scene has been done before by quite a few singers, I doubt whether it 
has ever been rendered so dramatically. 


FRANCO CORELLI. Norma: Meco all’altar di Venere; Madama Butterfly: 
Addio fiorito assil; Manon Lescaut: Tra voi belle; Mefistofele: Dai campi, dai 
prati; Rigoletto: Questa o quella; Simone Boccanegra: Sento avvampar. 
Orchestra of Radio Televisione Italiana, Turin. Arturo Basile and Umberto 
Cattini. CETRA LPV 45020. 

This young tenor improves apace. He already has rubbed off many of 
the rough edges in his singing that were noticed formerly, and his perform- 
ance of Pollione’s big scena and aria from the first scene of Norma, which 
occupies the whole of one side of this disc, displays a more polished style than 
one might have expected. I like his ardent and ringing ‘Tra voi belle’, and 
especially his exciting singing of Adorno’s aria from Boccanegra. 


LUIGI INFANTINO. Tosca: Recondita armonia and E lucevan le stelle; 
Turandot: Non piangere Lit) and Nessun dorma; La Bohéme: Che gelida 
manina. Milan Symphony Orchestra. Antonio Narducci. Columbia SEG 
8000 


Five popular Puccini tenor arias make this EP good value economically 
if not musically. Infantino was hailed some fifteen years ago as Gigli’s 
successor and much was hoped of him. That he hardly lived up to that early 
promise one can hear in these lachrymose and clumsy performances. 


FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI. Vergib mein nicht (de Curtis); Wiegenlied 
(Schubert); Volare (Modugno); Liebeslied (Matthes); L’Elisir d’Amore: Una 
furtiva lagrima; Tosca: E lucevan le stelle; Maria Mari (de Capua); Vento di 
Primavera (Bixio. Orchestra of the Vienna Volksoper. Nino Verchi. 
QUALITON BMP 3359. 

I imagine these must have been recorded in the last two or three years, 
for the tenor’s voice sounds a little tired in the Puccini excerpt, and the 
Donizetti is not sung with such a honeyed tone as formerly. The other items 
are nothing much musically, but are, for the most part, charmingly done. 
FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI. L’Arlesiana: E’ la solita storia; Tosca: O dolci 
mani; Quattro Rusteghi: Luceta xe un bel nomme; Rigoletto: Parmi veder le 
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lagrime; Andrea Chénier: Come un bel di di Maggio; Il Barbiere di Siviglia: 
Ecco ridente; Falstaff: Dal labbro il canto; L’Amico Fritz: Ed anche Beppe 
amd; La Sonnambula: Prendi, l’anel ti dono. Orchestra of Radio Televisione 
Italiana, Turin. Ugo Tansini. CETRA LPC 50155. 

Nearly all these items were recorded in the immediate post-war period, 

when Tagliavini had not strained his voice with too many Cavaradossis, and 
could still almost purr Fritz’s aria from Mascagni’s opera and breathe gently 
the little love-song from Wolf-Ferrari’s Quattro Rusteghi. His performance 
of the Rossini and Cilea arias show him at his best. But by the time I 
was half-way through this disc, and had already played those reviewed above 
and below, I had had more than a surfeit of honey. 
FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI and PIA TASSINARI. Mefistofele: Lontano, 
lontano; La Traviata: Parigi, o cara; L’Amico Fritz: Duetto delle ciliege; 
Tosca: Or lasciami al lavoro; Werther: Dividerci dobbiam. Orchestra and 
conductors not named, CETRA LPC 50018. 

This disc, like the one above, must date back some ten or more years. 
Tassinari has been singing mezzo roles for some time now, but before the war 
she was an admired Mimi, Alice, Elsa and Desdemona in Italy. Tosca taxes 
her voice, and Margherita in the Mefistofele duet does not seem to suit 
her temperamentally. As Suzel she is not as shrill as Favero, but somehow 
Favero’s charm got through on that famous 78 with Schipa. I found the 
Werther duet the most satisfying, for not only was this one of Tagliavini’s best 
parts, but the lower tessitura suits Tassinari well. The tenor is in good form 
throughout, at his most ingratiating in the Traviata excerpt, at his most cloying 
as Faust. 


Historical Records 


L’AFRICAINE. Figlio del sol (Giannina Russ); Admaster re dell’acque pro- 
fondo (Mario Sammarco); O Selika (Fernando de Lucia and Angela de 
Angelis); O paradiso (Alfred Piccaver), BELCANTO EB 61 (15s. 11d.). 


These four excerpts from Meyerbeer’s posthumous opera are well worth 
having, especially the Act 3 duet by De Lucia and Angela de Angelis. Sam- 
marco sings the famous baritone aria with real bravado, and Russ is one of 
the great Italian sopranos in the Boninsegna tradition. Piccaver’s ‘O paradiso’ 
is a trifle reserved, but beautifully sung. 

AIDA (excerpts) with Caruso, Boninsegna, De Angelis, Frascani, Gadski, 
Garbin, Magini-Coletti, Parsi-Pettinella, Russ, Stracciari, Zenatello. OPERA 
SOCIETY OPS 402. 

Another of the Opera Society’s well-managed historical selections. Some 
of the items, like the Caruso-Gadski closing scene, and the Amneris-Radames 
duet sung by Zenatello and Frascani have recently been available on other 
historical LP re-issues; others, like the Garbin-De Angelis performance of the 
Temple scene, and fine account of ‘Rivedrai le foreste’ by Russ and Magini- 
Coletti were quite new to me. Once again I was particularly struck by the 
voice and what seems the exciting personality of Parsi-Pettinella, in her singing 
of the Judgement scene. 

EUGENIA BURZIO. La Forza del Destino: Ma pellegrina and Madre pietosa 
and GIANNINA RUSS. Aida: Ritorna Vincitor and I Sacri nomi. BEL- 
CANTO EB 73. 

Russ’s two performances of the Aida arias (or rather, shortened versions 

of them) make a nice pendant to the above disc. Burzio, however, I still find a 
less than interesting artist and certainly an inferior singer. 
FERNANDO DE LUCIA. Il Barbiere di Siviglia: Ecco ridente in cielo; Se 
il mio nome; AlPidea and Numero quindici (with Pini-Corsi); Ah qual colpo 
(with Huguet and Pini-Corsi); Pieta Signore (Rossini attr. Stradella); Elisir 
d’Amore: Obbligato (with Badini); Rigoletto: E il sol dell’anima (with 
Huguet); La donna é mobile; Faust: Salve dimora; Tardi si fa, addio (with 
Huguet); Pearl Fishers: Mi par dudir ancora; Della mia vital non hai 
compresso (with Huguet), OLYMPUS ORL 216. 
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Another fine anthology from Olympus—congratulations to Mr Ronald 
Philips on a very fine disc. For a full discussion on most of these items and 
on this controversial tenor’s voice and artistry I recommend readers to 
Desmond Shawe-Taylor’s article in his Gallery of Great Singers Series, which 
appeared in July, 1955. I personally find the tenor’s performances of the 
Barbiere excerpts quite fabulous, and also enjoyed his duet with Badini from 
L’Elisir. I'm less enthusiastic about the Bizet and Gounod items, however, in 
which the singing sounds rather old-fashioned to modern ears. 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. La Sonnambula: Come per me sereno; Sovra il 
sem la man mia posa; Son geloso (with Tito Schipa); I Puritani: Son vergin 
vezzosa; Qui la voce; Lucia di Lammermoor: Verrano a te (with Tito Schipa); 
Mad scene; Linda di Chamounix: O luce di quest’anima; Don Pascuale: Quel 
guardo il cavaliere; Tornami a dir (with Tito Schipa). CAMDEN CDN 1024. 

This is volume two of ‘The Art of Galli-Curci’, and as can be seen from 
the titles 1s entirely devoted to Bellini and Donizetti. Thus, unlike volume 
one, which contained so many ballads or songs, it is good value for opera fans. 
However, Galli-Curci sad or Galli-Curci gay sounds very much the same, and 
she does little to differentiate between the brazen little hussy Norina and the 
dreamy Amina of La Sonnambula. It’s certainly lovely to have Schipa as her 
tenor partner in all the duets, and his elegant phrasing and finished style are a 
pleasure to listen to. 


RICCARDO STRACCIARI. Ernani: Lo vedremo; O de verd’anni miei; Aida: 
Quest’assisa; Faust: Di possente. BELCANTO EB 58. 

It makes one begin to feel quite old to have Stracciari, whose regular 
appearances in Italian opera broadcast performances in the 1930s I still 
vividly remember, on an historic label. But then I remembered that he goes 
back to before the first world war. These are good examples of his voice as it 
was in between 1905 and 1915. I personally find his later discs (the complete 
Rigoletto, Barbiere, etc.) more exciting. ; 





+ 
Opera Diary 
Princes Theatre. Carl Rosa. Faust (August 23) 

Faust was chosen to open the four-week London season with which 
the Carl Rosa Opera came back to life. Before the war, it was reckoned 
the most oft-performed of all operas, with Carmen a close second. But 
most French opera is now in eclipse. It cannot only be that the Melbas 
and De Reszkes to sing Faust are lacking: Carmen survives still, though 
there are no wholly convincing Carmens either. The swing of taste away 
from Faust can be judged from the fact that it was an easy top when the 
readers of this magazine were invited to nominate the opera they would 
least like to see added to the Covent Garden repertory. For Londoners, 
Faust has even become something of a rarity. It was scheduled for the 
Covent Garden company’s very first season, but never produced. Sadler’s 
Wells used to have an unusual production by Dennis Arundell (in which 
Amy Shuard came to prominence) but this disappeared quite a while ago. 

The opera is filled with graceful, attractive music. The Garden Scene 
breathes a particular fragrance. The vocal writing gives numerous oppor- 
tunities for the singers to display their choicest art, technique and imagi- 
nation. The stage-designer and the producer are both very important. 
One can imagine that a deeply considered performance, such as those 
rival ones at Her Majesty’s and at Covent Garden in 1863, which were 
eagerly and extensively discussed by the writers of the time, would still 
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be an impressive experience. Why then even the colour-symbolism of the 
two sopranos’ dresses, and the part these played in the expressing of two 
different conceptions of the role, were seized upon. 

But the Carl Rosa performance could prompt no such commentary. 
It was, in short, a very poor show: this must be said, even though there 
were all kinds of extenuating circumstances. No producer was mentioned, 
and there was indeed no production as we generally understand it. Hamish 
Wilson’s settings looked tired ; and the costuming was haphazard. It was 
as if the Carl Rosa had decided that Faust (like, say, Rigoletto or Cav. 
and Pag.) was surefire; that the music alone would suffice to carry the 
piece along, despite the absence of orchestral delicacy, visual allure, vocal 
finesse, thoughtful characterization, or total conception. 

But of course it cannot. I doubt whether Faust has any chance of 
commending itself to post-war opera-goers unless it be given what we 
might call the ‘Zeffirelli treatment’. At the Princes one could feel no sort 
of sympathy for the characters—no quickening of the pulse at Faust’s 
‘Be mine the delight’, no sympathetic anguish at Margarita’s’ ‘O thou, who 
on Thy throne’. The familiar tale unrolled before us, the favourite 
numbers came up in turn, more or less adequately done, and as a 
dramatic experience there was nothing to engage or stir the imagination. 

Charles Craig walked through the part of Faust, and sang in a routine 
way to match. Estelle Valery, with a light, shallow, useful voice, skimmed 
the role of Marguerite. Stanislav Pieczora was an uncouth but sometimes 
resonant Mephistopheles. Joseph Ward (Valentine), Mona Ross (Siebel) 
and Heather Begg (Martha) are three young singers of whom more may 
be heard and of whom more was heard, in fact, in later performances by 
the company. Arthur Hammond’s account of the score was lumpy. 

What of the extenuating circumstances? In brief, the Carl Rosa was 
disbanded two years ago when the Arts Council subsidy was withdrawn. 
Several of the artists went into “Touring Opera 1958’, which in turn 
became part of the two companies now maintained by Sadler’s Wells. 
Carl Rosa, a company with a distinguished history dating back to 1875, 
had—without official subsidy—come to life again. They provided employ- 
ment for some seventy people in a country unhealthily short of opera 
companies. And during their four weeks at the Princes, they staged eight 
operas. In their programme-book, they somewhat disarmed criticism by 
reminding us: ‘fortunately, we are used to doing things the way we must, 
rather than the way we should like. Please remember that, if every scene 
has not got that million-dollar look.’ AP. 
Princes Theatre. Carl Rosa Opera. The Barber of Seville (August 24) 

Writing to The Daily Telegraph after various comments had been 
made upon the lack of any producer for certain Carl Rosa performances, 
Mrs H. B. Philips revealed with pride the fact that a producer is actually 
regarded as superfluous in her company. All its members, we are to 
understand, may contribute to an attempt at staging the work in accord- 
ance with the composer’s known wishes. This would seem to mean that 
the Rosa is taking a leaf out of the D’Oyly Carte’s notorious book; if 
Rossini wanted ‘turn, bow, hand over heart’, then no one may change 
his routine. The theory rapidly breaks down. Far too little is known of 
most original productions for it to be at all a workable scheme. Moreover, 
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the analogy which the Rosa no doubt has up its sleeve of a conductor 
trying to establish the original score is false: the true one would be to 
allow the orchestra to engage upon individual research and having 
contributed their findings to the common pool, get on with the playing 
by themselves. I will not go so far as to suggest that this was the 
impression the orchestra did create at this Barber, for Maurits Sillem 
managed to print some character on the performance; without him 
complete chaos would have resulted at once. The producerless stage 
movements were, I am prepared to concede, refreshing after certain 
over-produced efforts ; but may we have the authority for everything we 
saw being Rossini’s wishes? And if it was not, who filled the gaps and 
why was he/she anonymous? Joseph Ward’s Figaro was a bright young 
teenage idol, well content with his own cleverness—not at all an 
impossible reading of Beaumarchais’s admiring self-portrait, though Mr 
Ward still needs a matching confidence of his own to carry it through. 
Odette Ansell sang her recitatives more expressively than her arias. 
Edward Byles was a tentative Almaviva (a good producer would have 
helped him), and Stanislav Pieczora and Joseph Satariano loyally clowned 
the familiar Carl Rosa Basilio and Bartolo. J.W. 
Princes Theatre. Carl Rosa Opera. // Trovatore (August 25) 

Il Trovatore, not seen in London for a few seasons, is so generously 
packed with strong dramatic numbers that it comes across to some extent 
in almost any kind of performance. The strongest member of the Carl 
Rosa cast was Heather Begg, the Azucena. The part lies well for her 
effective contralto, as it does not always for mezzos. She ‘put it over’ 
with an assurance rare in a débutante. She must beware of a tendency to 
wobble on sustained notes. Leonora (Joyce Goodwin) deployed a bright, 
unforced soprano of potentially useful quality in straightforward, over- 
plain style. The high notes of the second aria were not reached: ‘le pene’ 
were painful for us too. It is rare enough to include ‘Tu vedrai’ (the 
cabaletta after the Miserere) at all; to include both verses, as was done 
at the Carl Rosa, must be unique. The baritone, Laurie Payne, made a 
mess of ‘II balen’, but was elsewhere possible. The tenor, Brychan Powell, 
sang distressingly flat at times, with impure chesty tones, and only in a 
few phrases reminded us of his earlier promise. 

It was a performance on a low level, crudely staged. Arthur 
Hammond has convictions about the way the score should go, but he 
seemed reluctant to make allowances for his singers, to feel the music in 
sufficiently ‘vocal’ a way. The unexacting could perhaps take some pleasure 
in an honest-to-badness account of a splendidly surefire opera. AP. 


Princes Theatre. Carl Rosa Opera. La Bohéme (August 26) 

This was an embarrassingly bad performance in which the only bright 
spot was the safe and thoroughly experienced Rodolfo of Sadler’s Wells’s 
Rowland Jones. Estelle Valery’s Mimi would have been more appealing 
had her voice sounded less acid. Joyce Goodwin’s Musetta was un- 
disciplined and vocally raucous, and Joseph Ward’s Marcello youthful 
but vocally and musically too impetuous. The rest of the cast, quite 
frankly, was on an amateur level. Maurits Sillem raced his orchestra 
through the score. No production was noticeable. H.D.R. 
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The Stockholm production of ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’ 
at Covent Garden 


Above, Otto (Birgit Nordin) tells Gustaf III (Ragnar Ulfung) about 
Mamsell Ulrica Arfvidsson ; below, the love duet in Act 2—Birgit Nilsson 
as Amelia, Ragnar Ulfung as Gustaf Ill 
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Princes Theatre. Carl Rosa Opera. Don Giovanni (August 29) 

W.S.M. wrote about the Carl Rosa version of Don Giovanni in OPERA 
in June 1957. I did not hear it then, but much of the ornamentation 
restored to the vocal line and continuo has evidently been discarded. The 
prime virtue of this revival was the avoidance of gaps between recitative 
and aria — though occasionally, as at the beginning of ‘Finch’han dal 
vino’, the orchestra were out of their blocks and away before the recitative 
was over. 

Idiosyncratic tempos seldom pay dividends in Mozart, and Arthur 
Hammond had not the control over his orchestra and singers to enable 
a ritardando to become effective, even where it is not indefensible. Yet 
his reading of Don Giovanni is never dull, and his love of experiment 
might one day encourage him to give the Vienna version. His inclination 
to soft-pedal the seria elements suggests that more than historical interest 
would attach to the performance; and it would be fun to have the 
Zerlina-Leporello duet ‘Per queste tue manine’. 

Eric Garrett was an uningratiating Don Giovanni—no wonder 
Leporello’s catalogue received no new entries. Ernest Thomas was good 
as the Commendatore and Masetto; but the best singing came from 
Rowland Jones, a suave and dedicated Ottavio. The Leporello (Stanislav 
Pieczora), Zerlina (Estelle Valery), Anna (Judith Pierce) and Elvira (Anne 
Edwards) were adequate, the two last-named coming in at the eleventh 
hour. The orchestral playing is best forgotten. Peter Branscombe 


Covent Garden. Royal Stockholm Opera. Un Ballo in Maschera 
(August 29) 

The Stockholm Opera’s Ballo was a sensation at Edinburgh last year, 
and certainly proved the success of the four works brought over for the 
London season. The most obviously controversial point is as troubling 
as ever—the treatment of the king as a prinking little pansy more 
interested in the page Otto than in Amelia. That historical research has 
dredged this up is beside the point: are we to have every wart solemnly 
affixed to every real personage who appears in opera? On the other 
hand, the objection that the king’s abnormality precluded his love for 
Amelia is hardly valid, for clinical reasons beyond my knowledge to 
expound or probably this magazine’s wish to print ; moreover, the tragedy 
turns largely on the technical innocence of their love. Historical 
persuasions, even when backed by Ragnar Ulfung’s really brilliant 
performance, ultimately fail to convince, and the reason is simply that 
though this may be Sweden’s Gustaf, it is not Verdi’s Gustave. Last 
year an outraged Edinburgh voice was heard in the darkened King’s 
Theatre objecting: ‘Kings doan’t mince.’ Verdi’s didn’t, anyway. 

But the principal impression this production must make on a Covent 
Garden audience is of a real opera company at work. At the start of a 
new London season it is good to be shown the virtues of a team used to 
working together towards a performance in which they unitedly and 
selflessly believe. Not all of it is due to Géran Gentele, though on the 
strength of this and of Aniara he must now be regarded (in his early 
thirties) as one of the finest producers at work in the European musical 
theatre. He has printed a performance on a receptive company, and 
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Kerstin Meyer as Ulrica 


shown that neither token stage pic- 
tures framing celebrated solo sing- 
ers nor a super-colossally mounted 
production is compensation for 
this. Here we have a moderate- 
sized company, by no means 
wealthy and not working in one of 
Europe’s chief operatic countries, 
setting an example of what can be 
done. Operatic bread and butter as 
good as this is more welcome to us 
hungry folk than sudden lashings 
of jam, let alone occasional samples 
of rare sophistication that can 
only come under the heading of 
Rogers gentleman’s relish. 

Only Birgit Nilsson stood out of this closely planned production. 
Vocally the most gifted of the company, she is not by temperament or 
equipment a born Verdi singer. She allowed her fine voice to billow in 
gusts of beautiful but unfunctional tone, bending phrases to suit it and 
claiming attention for it alone rather than for the musical drama. Her 
finest moment was when she was able to understand the virtues of 
restraint and give us a simply, movingly sung ‘Morrd, ma prima’. This 
was excellently set against Erik Saeden’s darker strength of voice as 
Holberg. The best single performance wholly within the production was 
Birgit Nordin’s Otto—a scintillating, beautifully controlled voice picking 
shining notes pertly out of the air. Kerstin Meyer sang well, though she 
made a young and comparatively untroubled Ulrica: singers of the 
part could do worse than study the seer’s predicament as envisaged in 
music by Michael Tippett’s Madame Sosostris. Bo Lundberg and Arne 
Tyren plotted away grimly as the conspirators —a good touch to have 
one younger than the other, turning nervously for a lead at moments of 
danger. Sven-Erik Skawonius’s sets made marvellous use of primary 
colours, and contrived a fine effect of frosty northern light. One of his 
best notions was the Ulrica scene, when, as the clients left, a flap of the 
ragged tent was flung back to reveal across the water the smarter district 
of Stockholm, its buildings silhouetted in the chill eggshell blue of the 
northern dusk. Sixten Ehrling drew dull orchestral playing. WwW. 


Covent Garden. Royal Swedish Opera. Der fliegende Hollander (August 30) 

The first performance at Covent Garden for nearly ten years of the 
Hollander (and the first to be sung in German since 1938) was a largely 
disappointing affair. Not only was Sixten Ehrling’s reading of the score 
small-scale and lacking in tension, but the singing and production did 
little to brighten the evening’s proceedings. 

Sigmund Bjérling certainly has the real Wagner bass-baritone voice 
— but he is a stolid, unimaginative singer, who did little to recreate for 
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The Stockholm Opera at Covent Garden 
Above, ‘Aniara’. The Light Year Hall celebrates its twentieth anniversary ; 
below, a scene from Act 2 of ‘Der fliegende Hollinder’ with Siw Erics- 
dotter (Senta), Arne Tyrén (Daland), and Sigurd Bjoerling (Dutchman) 
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us the sombre, brooding Van der Decken of Wagner’s imagination. As 
seems customary today, this Hollander was clean-shaven and statuesque. 
Siw Ericsdotter’s Senta was sub-standard — and one wonders how she is 
able to cope with the heavier Wagner heroines at Hamburg and Frank- 
furt. Arne Tyrén’s youthful-looking and sounding Daland gave us the 
best singing of the evening. Yet Svanholm’s Erik, if hardly romantic, 
was sung with firm tone and a full understanding of Wagner’s intentions. 
The choral singing (male and female) was wholly excellent, and outside 
Bayreuth quite the most full-blooded and massive I have heard. 

The production and settings tried to be modern, and also shirked all 
the stage difficulties. I liked the idea of having the Dutchman’s picture 
hanging on a post, with its back to the audience, so that Senta sat in 
wrapt attention, gazing at it, almost full-face towards the audience. Had 
Miss Ericsdotter been an experienced Wagnerian actress, this might have 
been doubly effective. 

To sum up, this was an uninspiring evening on a sound provincial 
level which hardly gave us an idea of the standards of an excellent 
company that has given us so many outstanding Wagner singers. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. Royal Stockholm Opera. Aniara (September !) 

Karl Birger Blomdahl’s space ship opera Aniara, first heard in this 
country last year at Edinburgh, looked much more convincing on the 
bigger stage of Covent Garden, where the imaginative set by Sven Erixson 
(though not the costumes) helped to impose a spell which is not, funda- 
mentally, quite operatic in the conventional sense. It is impossible not 
to feel respect for a composer who takes on such a large subject as that 
of Martinson’s poem, a saga of fugitives from an atom war who are 
knocked off course on their way to Mars and spend an eternity outside 
time, undergoing strange mutations and reactions. If it were a film or 
even a ballet we might be much more caught up in it. (‘We’ being an 
audience which does not follow Swedish, that is to say.) Human dramatic 
interest seems wanting; one says ‘seems’ because this is possibly invalid 
criticism. Someone having no German would find it hard to get ‘human 
interest’ out of, say, Die Frau ohne Schatten. What remained in the mind, 
and what came across, albeit rather in the manner of a fancy dress 
cantata, was a series of striking episodes: the scene of jazz revelry, the 
robot choruses, the unearthly wailings from outer space (a brilliant use of 
musique concréte) and the long vocalise of the blind poetess—a role 
beautifully taken and sung by Margareta Hallin. The score is original 
without seeming to aspire to much distinction. What however was un- 
questionably distinguished was the production by Géran Gentele which 
was ideally controlled. Besides Miss Hallin, those prominent in the 
performance which was admirably conducted by Sixten Ehrling, were 
Elisabeth Séderstrém (as Daisi Doody, the pop singer), Ragnar Ulfung 
as a mute and Arne Tyrén, bass, as a commander. P.H-W. 
Princes Theatre. Carl Rosa Opera. Rigoletto (August 31) 

With rule of thumb acting and business which relied heavily on the 
old stereotype of tradition, Rigoletto was performed; and received its 
customary applause. Anyone seeing the opera for the first time might 
have derived from it an idea of its indomitable vitality, but not perhaps 
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much understanding of why it is often considered a masterpiece. The 
orchestral playing though reasonably accurate was unsubtle to a damag- 
ing degree; the whole string of duets from ‘O veglia donna’ onwards in 
the second scene was, for instance, accompanied in an unyielding, stiff, 
unimaginative manner by Arthur Hammond. The stage pictures and 
the deportment of the chorus and minor characters reminded us of how 
flat and perfunctory opera can look when it has to be mounted on the 
cheap. Obviously there was much goodwill in these matters, but to any 
but the unsophisticated eye, the total effect looked tentative and reach- 
me-down. Of the principals, Robert Thomas as the Duke threw off his 
music with a certain debonair freedom. Joseph Satariano, who is a 
Rigoletto of long experience, was not in his best voice but, in the phrase, 
‘gave a performance’ (nothing like the performance one has heard him 
give in the past however, partnering, for instance, Gwen Catley). 
Alma Caesari had only some of the skill needed for Gilda’s revealing 
music, but she too was game and made a show of what she could do. 


Covent Garden. Royal Stockholm Opera. Alcina (September 9) P.H-W. 


Handel’s return to the Covent Garden stage after two centuries in 
the wilderness has been singularly ill-fated. First a Samson that threw 
away more opportunities than it grasped; now the Stockholm Alcina, 
which butchered a wonderful score to make a half-holiday for the eye. 
The production may perhaps have drawn a few fresh ears to Handel’s 
music ; it is more likely to have confirmed the traditional estimate of his 
operas as dead from the neck up. For with the best of intentions it 
exaggerated all those features that anchor the work to its period, while 
playing down or ignoring those that transcend it, which alone can give 
life to a revival. No one ignorant of the score could have gained more 
than a faint idea of the opera’s quality. 

All Handel’s operas depend on the aria: by the treatment of this 
they stand or fall. Some ask for 
spectacular scenic effects, and Alcina 
has the added luxury of four simple 
choruses and a ballet, composed for 
the French dancer Marie Sallé. By 
concentrating on the visual adjuncts 
at the expense of the music the 
Stockholm Opera ejected the baby 
with the bath-water. The opera be- 
came a flimsy pretext for ballet and 
spectacle—and not very impressive 
ballet and spectacle at that. The sets 
and costumes were arresting at first 
glance and nothing if not baroque, 
with the male characters in plumes, 
buskins and skirts with fringes like 





Margareta Hallin as Alcina, Ingvar 
Wixell as Ruggiero 
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classy lampshades. There were full-bottomed wigs, stylish gestures and 
formal patterns of movement as in a court masque. But this soon grew 
monotonous ; the transformation scenes were sketchy, the ballet insipid 
and demure. (Did Sallé dance in dainty high-heeled shoes? She shocked 
London by the boldness and scantiness of her dress.) Alcina’s magic 
island might have been the country seat of some blasé Electress, whiling 
away her time in idle make-believe. 

This kind of historical authenticity (do we owe it to the survival of 
the baroque theatre at Drottningholm?) is all very well in theory; but 
when combined with a scandalously slipshod treatment of the score it 
dwindles to a withered pedantry. In any case its prissiness conflicts 
violently with the nature of the opera. The great glory of Alcina is the 
dramatic power of the arias, and in particular Handel’s unique ability, 
with little help from the story, to transform the puppets of opera seria 
into living, suffering human beings who tear at our heart-strings. This 
artistic miracle so far escaped the notice of the Stockholm company that 
they calmly omitted the greatest episode in the opera, and one of the 
finest in all Handel, the superb aria (‘Ah! mio cor!’) in which Alcina’s 
contradictory feelings towards Ruggiero find their profoundest expres- 
sion. Except for the superfluous part of Oberto this was the only total 
cut; but nearly every other aria was ruthlessly hacked and mangled, and 
some of the loveliest—‘La bocca vaga’ for instance—reduced to mean- 
ingless fragments. Of the marvellous fantasy peopled by Handel’s 
imagination nothing remained but a few broken puppets. 

Of course the da capo aria presents a genuine problem. Modern 
audiences will not tolerate the complete score as it was sung in Handel’s 


‘Alcina’ at Covent Garden in the Stockholm Opera’s production 
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day. Some entire arias and da capos must go, and other abbreviations 
may be necessary. But it is fatally easy to wreck the balance and 
coherence of an aria, whether by pollarding the first half down to its 
initial paragraph, or stopping on the wrong foot after the second half, or 
contracting the da capo to a few token bars. The Stockholm production 
did all these things time and again—the first two (inexcusably) in the final 
aria of an act, the third even in airs with contrasted middle sections like 
Alcina’s ‘Ma quando tornerai’, where the effect was grotesque. Nor can 
there be any justification for shortening the trio, the only concerted move- 
ment for the soloists (though the synopsis in the programme referred to 
two fictitious duets in Act 2). Of the larger pieces, the Overture and 
ballet sections alone were given complete, and even here the dream 
sequence at the end of Act 2 was deprived of all dramatic validity by 
the omission of the final recitative in which Alcina wakes up in terror. 
This is a mere six bars long and makes a brilliantly original curtain. 


If half the care devoted to scenery, costumes and ballet had been 
bestowed on the score, we might have been spared these plunges into 
artistic irresponsibility. But the performance was based not on Handel’s 
autograph nor on Chrysander but on the emasculated German version of 
Hermann Roth, made for Leipzig in 1928 in the early days of the Handel 
revival, when it was thought prudent to spoon-feed the German public 
with predigested gobbets. It is true we were spared additional accom- 
paniments—though the use of modern flutes for Handel’s recorders was 
a major solecism that destroyed the colour scheme in several places ; but 
in a production scarcely more than a year old the decision to use a 
derelict edition defies comprehension. 

The singing and orchestral playing, though for the most part clean 
and competent, had considerably less fire than some recent English 
revivals. For this no doubt the policy of playing down the drama was 
partly responsible. But the conductor, Lars af Malmborg, did not seem 
to have the music in his bones. He chose some strange tempi, occasion- 
ally rushed (‘Credete al mio dolore’), but more often dragged (Minuet in 
the first ballet). The worst example was Morgana’s coruscating “Tornami’, 
which was taken at a plodding half-pace and killed stone dead: at the 
natural tempo the da capo could have been included without loss of time 
and the curtain brought down without a painful anticlimax. The harpsi- 
chordist trudged stolidly throughout the opera like an undertaker at a 
funeral ; but perhaps our ears have been spoiled by the exuberant fertility 
of Thurston Dart. 

The singers too missed the passionate humanity of the music. 
Margareta Hallin sang Alcina’s airs pleasantly enough, but with little bite. 
She came nowhere near projecting the character of this magnificent part, 
which, as those who heard Joan Sutherland will remember, is a heaven- 
sent opportunity for a dramatic soprano. Elisabeth Séderstrém as 
Morgana was a little more lively, but only Kerstin Meyer, the Brada- 
mante, seemed to have more than a passing interest in her music. She 
sang the fiery “Vorrei vendicarmi’ firmly and accurately, without making 
quite the effect that Monica Sinclair achieved in this aria. The castrato 
part of Ruggiero fell to Ingvar Wixell, a baritone with a very agreeable 
voice ; but the music—not least the lovely “Verdi prati’—loses half its 
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magic when transposed to this register, and most of his other airs were 
so chopped about as to give him little chance. The vocal ornaments 
were welcome, if once or twice questionable in style; the omission of 
repeats, which offer the neatest openings here, confined them largely to 


cadenzas. Winton Dean 
Princes Theatre. Carl Rosa Opera. The Tales of Hoffmann (Sept- 
ember 6) 


A whiff of their musical director Arthur Hammond’s musicology 
has savoured many of the Carl Rosa’s ‘presentations’—an official producer 
is eschewed. Several authenticated fragments appear only in their Don 
Giovanni; whilst, following the researches of Mr Hammond himself, a 
version of The Tales of Hoffmann was first produced at Glasgow by the 
company in 1952 which completely reconstituted Offenbach’s masterpiece 
by using both ingredients formerly known in the published version and 
many novel or much-amended materials. Covent Garden opened its 
1954-55 season with a version based on these researches; but the Carl 
Rosa version was even more rigorously authentic. Apart from the 
familiar septet’s conversion to a quartet in the Epilogue, the Muse speaks 
only in the Epilogue, whereas at Covent Garden she appears in both 
Prologue and Epilogue; Dapertutto’s ‘Scintille diamant’ has vanished, 
replaced by a jolly ‘hunting’ allegro; and Giulietta dies unwittingly by 
her own hand by quaffing poisoned wine. 

The most stylish performance both dramatically and vocally was by 
Eric Garrett in fourfoid studies of menacing villany ; and Paul Matthews, 
a servant fourfold, earned his ovation for Franz’s lament. When Brychan 
Powell, the Hoffmann, sang in a little-varied mezzoforte his voice was 
acceptably pleasant, but in louder passages it spread badly and intonation 
suffered, while in quieter passages he was inaudible. Mona Ross was his 
self-conscious friend, often referred to as Nick Louse. Estelle Valery was 
dry-voiced as three of the Poet’s loves, while Edna Graham, his fourth, 
had a certain style and dash in Olympia’s fioritura. Singing extremely 
well, Heather Begg made a short but telling appearance as the voice of 
Antonia’s Mother. The orchestra under Anthony Addison was too often 
rowdy and inaccurate, and the chorus was regrettably inadequate. A 
producer’s discipline was sorely needed. 

Without seeking to fan again the ‘political’ flames which once 
illumined an old controversy, I believe that the Carl Rosa Opera per- 
formed a useful touring function ; and an honourable institution in decline 
is always saddening. One feels, however, that its management would have 
been better advised to have used its benefactor’s generous aid in attempt- 
ing to rebuild its fortunes in the provinces. London may be a valuable 
shop window ; but little advantage may be expected in judging this per- 
formance by sophisticated metropolitan standards, however interesting 
to the musicologist this version will always prove despite its lapses. 

Lionel Dunlop 


The City Opera Club, now affiliated to the London County Council, is 
currently rehearsing L’Elisir d’ Amore. New members will be welcome. Details 
from the Musical Director, Mr. N. F. Wilson, 1 Netherhall Gardens, London, 
N.W.3 (Hampstead 4601). 
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Readers’ Letters 


Training for Opera 

The suggestions contained in the letter from the Principals of the 
National School of Opera [August issue] are to be applauded. The time is long 
overdue for an extension of the operatic scene in England and it is to be hoped 
that more than a handful of far-sighted people will soon realise this fact. But 
before such speculation, perhaps a look at the present situation would not be 
amiss. 

Provincial opera houses and companies are proposed. The question then 
arises: To perform what? Obviously a provincial stage production of Oberon 
or Riders to the Sea would not attract as large a following as Rigoletto or 
Carmen. If it has become necessary for large opera companies, such as Covent 
Garden, to cater to popular taste by employing celebrated continental singers 
— whose voices are perhaps ahead of their acting ability and stage techniques 
—in tried and true warhorses, what policy would be prescribed for the 
provinces? I think all this is relevant to future planning. _ 

For instance, it was very interesting to note the choice of works outlined 
in the Covent Garden Statistics for 1959/60 and also—taking London music 
colleges alone —to see how very few of these continually-performed works 
have been presented for an annual college production by well-meaning but 
sometimes impracticable administrators. An analysis would probably show 
that only a small percentage of operas seen at Sadler’s Wells, the Garden or 
Glyndebourne have been attempted by these institutions. Of course the ques- 
tion of cost and objections over vocal suitability will always be raised but it is 
time the fact was faced that students who will be making opera their career 
ba not be aided in so doing with the experience of obscure works behind 
them. 

I have talked with several of these students and find it is an appalling 
truth that very few of them know more than a maximum of two or three roles 
after they have been in attendance at a school or college for almost three 
years. Heaven forbid that we should always play safe by performing favourites 
without attempting to guide public taste, but I strongly question whether this 
should be done through a student medium. It is hoped that one day opera 
will not only be their goal but also their livelihood, and if it is to survive in 
the provinces or anywhere else for that matter, the future generation deserves 
expert capable training in acting and singing in operas of a basic popular 


appeal. 
R. G. Fairfax, London, E.C.1 


Opera Statistics 

During the last season I saw the following artists in the parts mentioned, 
which do not appear in your lists: i 
Sadler’s Wells: 

Celine Murphy as Cherubino. 

Covent Garden: 

Barbiere: Robert Bowman as Fiorello. 

Tales of Hoffmann: Mary Wells as Giulietta (as well as singing Antonia). 
Robert Bowman as Cochenille and Frantz. (David Tree as Andres and 
Pittichinaccio only.) 

The Trojans: Margreta Elkins as Hecuba. 

H. J. Sladden, Gillingham 


Morley College Opera Group, under the Artistic Direction of Joan Cross, 
is presenting a double bill on October 21 and 22 at the Emma Cons Theatre, 
Morley College, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1, comprising Scarlatti’s 
Il Trionfo dell’Onore (shortened version by V. Mortari) sung in Italian, and 
Lennox Berkeley's A Dinner Engagement. John Carewe will be the conductor, 
Geoffrey Connor the producer. 

BBC Television will broadcast a studio production of Menotti’s The 
Telephone on October 16. 
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) GIOCONDA conan 
MARIA CALLAS 


exciting in the title role 


Cast also includes 
LAURA ADORNO FIORENZA COSSOTTO 
ALVISE BADOERO IVO VINCO 
LA CIECA IRENE COMPANEEZ 
ENZO GRIMALDO PIER MIRANDA FERRARO 
BARNABA PIERO CAPPUCCILLI 
ZUANE LEONARDO MONREALE 






ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS OF LA SCALA OPERA HOUSE, MILAN 
Conducted by ANTONINO VOTTO 
Chorus Master: NORBERTO MOLA 
(Recorded in co-operation with “E. A. Teatro alla Scala’, Milan) 
SAX2359-61 (STEREO) OR 330X1708-8 (MONO) 
The 3 records in presentation bor — or records 
may be purchased separately. Libretto in preparation 
Available during October 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 


























Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS —— 
October Gaumont, Southampton 
1 (m) -— aa Fledermaus 
1 (e) — _ Traviata 
October Theatre Royal, 
Nottingham 
3 Rheingold — Barber of Seville 
4 | Wilkure —_ Madame Butterfly 
5 | = Traviata Merrie England 
6 | Siegfried Tannhauser Andrea Chénier 
7 a Traviata Hansel and Gretel 
8 (m) | _ — Merrie England 
8 (e) | Gétterdiimmerung Tosca Barber of Seville 
October | New Theatre, Hull 
10 -_ ~ Barber of Seville 
11 - Traviata Andrea Chénier 
12 — Tannhiiuser Merrie England 
13 = Tosca Hansel and Gretel 
14 | — Traviata Merrie England 
15 (m) | _ -- Barber of Seville 
15 (e) | — Tannhiuser Madame Butterfly 
October Empire, Glasgow 
17 a — Barber of Seville 
i8 = Cenerentola Andrea Chénier 
19 Gala Performance Traviata Merrie England 
20 — Tannhiuser Barber of Seville 
2i La Sonnambula Tosca Hansel and Gretel 
22 (m) a -- Merrie England 
22 (e) Cavalleria; Pagliacci Traviata Madame Butterfly 
October Gaumont, Dundee 
24 Rosenkavalier a Merrie England 
25 La Sonnambula Nightingale / Oedipus Hansel and Gretel 
ex 
26 Cavalleria; Pagliacci Tosca Barber of Seville 
27 Rosenkavalier .- —aeneen Madame Butterfly 
ex 
28 La Sonnambula Cenerentola Andrea Chénier 
<9 (m) — — Barber of Seville 
29 (e) ll Barbiere Traviata Merrie England 
October Theatre Royal, N’castle 
1 La Sonnambula —_ Barber of Seville 
November 
1 Rosenkavalier Tannhiiuser Merrie England 
2 — Traviata Hansel and Gretel 
3 La Sonnambula Cenerentola Andrea Chénier 
4 Il Barbiere pean Barber of Seville 
ex 
5 (m) — _ Merrie England 
5 (e) Carmen Tosca Madame Butterfly 
PALMERS GREEN AND SOUTHGATE GRAND OPERA SOCIETY 
Il Trovatore. October 12, 13, 14, 15. Church Housc, Southgate, N.14. 
MORLEY COLLEGE OPERA GROUP 
Ii Triofono dell’Onore (Scarlatti-Mortari) and A Dinner Engagement (Berkeley). 
Emma Cons Theatre, Morley College, S.E.1. October 21, 22. 
JOHN LEWIS THEATRE, OXFORD STREET, W.1. 
The Tunnel (Hugo Colt)}—Premiétre.- October 24, 25, 27, 28. 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON 
Victoria de los Angeles, October 9; Scenes from Monteverdi's Orfeo and L'Incoronazione di 
Poppea, October 11: Irmgard Seefried, October 14; L’Infedelta delusa (Haydn), with Jennifer 
Vyvyan, Jacqueline Delman, Hugues Cuénod, Alexander Young, Donald Bell. 
Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C4 and printed by The Carlton Press, Chesham, Bucks. 




















THE CENTRE FOR MUSICAL INTERPRETATION 
30 ARKWRIGHT ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, N.W.3,  Tel.: HAM 1610. 


THE COMPOSER’S LANGUAGE IN SOUND 


a new series of Informal Demonstrations, with Public Lessons, in the 
Liszt Tradition by ROSE INLANDER-GOVER 
assisted by Gerald Gover and the artist pupils. 
in the RECITAL ROOM, ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
(General Manager: T. E, BEAN, C.B.E.) 
First Demonstration on Sunday, October 16, at 7.15 p.m. 
Works to be demonstrated include Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata,” Schumann’s “‘Carnival,”’ 
Chopin’s A Fiat Ballade. 
TICKETS at 5/- and 3/. from the ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL and from the Centre. 








FOR SUPPER AFTER THE OPERA: 


PARKES RESTAURATEUR 
at No. 4 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, S.W.3 


“Food at its most delicious”—Vogue. 

“Completely original and delightful restaurant, the expression of Ray 
Parkes’ art, with a select, quite expensive but beautifully cooked choice 
of dishes, changing trom day to day’—Tazller. 


Telephone KEN 1390 and reserve a table. 
OPEN FROM 7.30 p.m. to 1.30 a.m. Closed Mondays. 


More Opera 
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for Young People At 100 Queensway, in our pleasant studio, 











AUTUMN SEASON 


Once again a new season gets under way at 
Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells, yet the 
most comprehensive repertoire and the finest 
casts can be enjoyed by our own firesides— 
thanks to the marvel of stereo! Now is the 
time to plan your 1960/61 domestic opera 
Season and to ensure that you, too, will be 





you can listen at leisure to excerpts from your 
by GLADYS DAVIDSON 


favourite operas under ideal conditions, while 
obtaining invaluable advice—based on unrivalled, 
A second collection of stories 
from grand opera speciaily pre- 
sented for young peop!e. Among 
the twenty-seven operas included 
are: AMAHL AND THE NIGHT 
VISITORS, CORIS GODUNOV, DON 
PASQUALE, LES HUGUENOTS, THE 
MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. /Ilustrated 
with line drawings. 12/6 net. 


CASSELL 


authoritative experience of custom-built audio 
equipment for the home, and the most intimate 
knowledge of recorded music!—concerning the 
type of installation best suited to your needs. 
Provided the components are chosen and 
assembled with due care, good stereo should 
not be too costly, nor need it disfigure your 
home. 

We make a special point of keeping a 
splendid stock of stereo opera sets: among them 
Aida, Arabella, Il Barbiere Boheme, Carmen, 
Fanciulla del West, Figaro, Flving Dutchman. 
Freischutz, Gianni Schicchi. Gioconda, H.M.S. 
Pinafore. Lucia, Mefistofele. Peter Grimes, 
Rheingold. Tosca and Zauberflote. 10 mention 
only a few. We are open daily from 9.30 to 
5.30 (closed Thursdays; Fridays 9.30—7), and 
our famous recitals—LIVE RECORD REVIEW, 
2 to 4.30 every Saturday—feature opera on 
the 4th Saturday of each month. 


Thomas Heinitz wusic 1n THE HOME 
BAY 2077 100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W2 
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Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre 


Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. (Terminus 1672) 
SADLER’S WELLS OPERA 
1960-61 SEASON 
COMMENCING OCTOBER 5 

The October Repertoire will inciude: 
CINDERELLA (La Cenerentola) Rossini 
LA TRAVIATA Verdi 
TANNHAUSER 
TOSCA 


THE NIGHTINGALE 
and OEDIPUS REX 
(Double bill) 


Wagner 


Puccini 


Stravinsky 


* 


MAILING LIST Subscribers (3/6 per year) 
may book seats one week in advance of the 
general public, For details write to Mailing 
List Dept., Sadler's Wells Theatre, 
Avenue, E.C.1, 


Rosebery 











Sadler’s Wells 
Trust Limited 


presents 


SADLER’S WELLS 

OPERA COMPANY 

Tour ef the following towns 
Week comm. 
Oct. 3: NOTTINGHAM, Theatre Royal 
Oct. 10: HULL New Theatre 
Oct. 17: GLASGOW, Empire Theatre 
Oct. 24: DUNDEE, Gaumont Theatre 
Oct.31; NEWCASTLE, Theatre Royal 

* 
Repertoire: 

BARBER OF SEVILLE 
MADAM BUTTERFLY 
MERRIE ENGLAND Edward German 
ANDREA CHENIER Giordano 
HANSEL AND GRETEL Humperdinck 


Booking details from Theatre concerned. 


Rossini 
Puccini 





OPERA WORKSHOP 


Directed by Eric Shilling, A.R.C.M. 
This group will study and perform: 


Apollo and Daphne 


Dido and Aeneas 


Amahi and the Night Visitors 
Menotti 
and other operas, 


MONDAYS, 7.30 to 9.30 p.m., 
beginning OCTOBER 3, at 


Goldsmiths’ College 
New Cross, S.E.14 


TID 2266. 


Write or ‘phone for Prospectus. 
(The College is three minutes from New 
Cross Station). 
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Vol. 1 out of print. Vol. 2 numbers 

3 to 5, 7, 9 to 11, and 13 available. 

All subsequent issues available ex- 

cept Vol. 4 Number 9. Back num- 

bers can be had at 2s, 6d. (by post 
2s. 9d.). 


All enquiries to Rolls House. 


Please make cheques payable 
to “‘OPERA.” 


Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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